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PRACTICAL ‘ie 


INFORMATION 


Afyonkarahisar — the key to Anatolia. 


4 Survey work just after sunrise during the 2004 season. 


morium 1s 

A relatively easy 
to find. It is 
approximately 12 
km from Emirdag 
on the road that 
leads towards 
Davulga and 
Yunak. 


Afyonkarahisar. 


After leaving Emirdag heading west, one first comes 
to the Emirdag bypass that serves the heavy traffic 
between Eskisehir and Konya. From there the first vil- 
lage along the road is Suvermez, where one can see 
a number of ancient stones built into walls and build- 
ings — all of this material probably comes from 
Amorium. In Suvermez there is a road junction, at which 
one should take the right fork, leading towards Davulga. 
After another 6 km of undulating countryside one 


Emirdag. 
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Practical Information 


Hisarkoéy. 


comes to the small village of Hisarkéy. The village 
mosque is located to the right of the road; the Upper 
City mound looms over the village to the left. On arrival 
it is recommended that you make your presence known 
- villagers often congregate near the mosque. Amorium 
is a protected archaeological site with an official site 
guard. Ask the villagers to help you find the guard 
(bekci). He will be able to provide you with informa- 
tion, directions, and even give you a guided tour. 

It is hoped that you will enjoy your visit and will 
come again to see how the excavations are progress- 
ing. For further information about the site and the 
Amorium Excavations Project, please write to the fol- 
lowing email addresses: amoriumproject@msn.com 
amorium@amoriumexcavations.org 
or see the website 
www.amoriumexcavations.org. 

Contributions in aid of the Project are most welcome. 
Please contact the Excavation Director, Chris Lightfoot, 
at the Department of Greek and Roman Art, The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, 1000 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, NY10028-0198, USA. 
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INTRODUCTION oad 


Detail of carving on a Middle Byzantine templon epistyle 
(1 oth century AD). 


4 Middle Byzantine terracotta jug from the Lower City Enclosure. 
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Amorium 


t is more 
than ten 
years since the 

first brief guide 
= to Amorium 

& was written. 


The Lower City looking northeast towards 
the Upper City and the village. 


A new enlarged version that would be both more 
informative and more attractive was needed, not only 
because there is a growing tide of visitors to the site 
but also because there is now a great deal more to 
be seen and explained. In addition, a recent spate of 
books on the Byzantine Empire and the related sub- 
ject of urban continuity or ‘decline’ in the Mediterra- 
nean world during late antiquity and the early mid- 
dle ages has largely failed to take Amorium into 
account. It is hoped that scholars interested in such 
subjects may be tempted to read a full colour guide- 
book in their leisure hours and thereafter plan a trip 
to the site themselves. However, the guidebook is 
intended principally for a wide, general readership and 
so is written in a style that is hopefully both inform- 
ative and entertaining. Although the remains at 
Hisark6éy are not as impressive as those of the numer- 
ous Roman cities in Anatolia, it is Amorium’s signif- 
icance as a major settlement after the Roman peri- 
od that makes it so important. Indeed, from its out- 
set the principal aim of the Amorium Excavations 
Project has been to shed light on the nature of the 
Byzantine city that survived there until the latter part 
of the 11t century AD. The guidebook, therefore, 
aims to fill in some of the gaps left by the archaeo- 


logical remains, bringing the 
city and its history back to life 
again. 

Every excavation needs to 
have a very good raison 
d’étre, for the recovery of 
buried remains inevitably 
involves the destruction of 
archaeological contexts that 
have been preserved over 
many centuries, if not millen- 
nia. However careful the 
excavators try to be in both 
their digging and their record- 
ing, there is always going to 
be some loss of evidence and 
information. It is impossible 
to restore an excavated site; 
the best that archaeologists 
can hope to do is to preserve 
and explain the excavated 
material for future genera- 
tions. At Amorium the chal- 
lenge was to investigate a site 
that was once one of the 
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Introduction 


Marble furnishings from the Lower 
City Church (Early Byzantine, 6" 
century AD). 


most important, powerful, and presumably populous 
cities of the Byzantine empire. Before work began in 
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Cast of a copper alloy coin of the 
emperor Leo VI (AD 886-912). 


the late 1980s, the 
mediaeval site was not 
thought worthy of the 
name ‘city’ — despite 
the fact that Byzantine 
and Arab sources refer 
to it as such. Also, it 
had usually been 
assumed that Byzanti- 
ne Amorium was quite 
small in size (that is, 
restricted principally to 
the man-made mound 
or héyUtk) and of rela- 
tively short duration 
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Amorium 


Fresco in the Lower City Church during conservation 
(11 century AD). 


It is equally significant that the excavations 
have been able to demonstrate that the 
Byzantine city was not restricted to the 

Upper City mound but extended 
throughout the area enclosed by the Lower 
City walls. 


(from the 74 to the mid-9t" century AD). The exca- 
vations quickly disproved both of these assertions, 
for they produced an abundance of Middle Byzantine 
material -sculpture, coins, pottery, frescoes, and lead 
seals, to mention just the more important categories- 
scattered across the entire site. Not only is there good 
evidence for a vigorous and wealthy community at 
Amorium in the 10th and 11th centuries AD, but it 
has also become clear that after the Christian pop- 
ulation had left, Seljuk and later Ottoman Turks occu- 
pied some of the ruined city. It is equally significant 
that the excavations have been able to demonstrate 
that the Byzantine city was not restricted to the Upper 


Introduction 


Lead seal of Nikephoros Melissenos from the Upper City 
(ca. AD 1065-1075). 


City mound but extended throughout the area 
enclosed by the Lower City walls. In other words, 
Amorium can be shown to have been a sizeable set- 
tlement, covering more than 50 hectares of habitable 
land, and lasting from the end of the 5" until the late 
11* century AD. Such a picture does not fit well with 
the long-held views of many Byzantine historians, who 
have typically characterised Byzantine sites as 
small, easily defensible settlements and hill-top cas- 


Satellite photo of the ancient site showing the prehistoric mound. 
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Amorium 


The coin finds from 
Amorium constitute an 
important new 
contribution to the study 
of Byzantine 
numismatics and 
economic history. 


Copper alloy coin of the 
emperor Nicephorus II 
(AD 963-969). 


tles. Amorium may be a rare exception, but it is an 
exception, nonetheless. This alone would justify its 
excavation. 

Similarly, the material wealth of Byzantium is usu- 
ally viewed in terms of imperial or ecclesiastical treas- 
ure and focussed heavily on the capital, Constanti- 
nople. Little is said about the provinces, especially in 
Anatolia. This is true even for the Early Byzantine peri- 
od. For example, one type of belt buckle known as 
the ‘Syracuse’ type used to be regarded as a barbar- 
ian artefact, although it is now accepted that it was 
of Byzantine manufacture; a specimen has been found 
during excavations at Amorium. Byzantine glassware 
is another field where the evidence was meagre; 
Amorium has produced a wealth of material, show- 
ing not only that a good deal of utilitarian glass con- 
tinued to be produced and used throughout the 
Byzantine period, but also that the city’s inhabitants 


Byzantine glass bracelet fragment (dath century AD). 
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Introduction 


(ca. AD 1070-1080). 


possessed a certain amount of luxury glass and, dur- 
ing the Middle Byzantine period, apparently invested 
quite heavily in glass jewellery. Likewise, there is the 
remarkable evidence of the coin finds from Amorium. 
To date roughly 650 coins —almost all bronze or cop- 
per alloy- have been recovered from the site. Most 
were excavated and so provide useful indications of 
the date for the contexts and layers in which they were 
found. Some, however, were found on the surface, and 
many of these were picked up by the villagers and 
handed over to the excavation team. Not only was it 
possible to identify a new and previously unknown type 
of Middle Byzantine coin from amongst these finds, 
but the accumulated evidence of coins ranging in date 
from the mid-7' to early 9t century AD drew a pic- 
ture of economic activity at Amorium that is in marked 
contrast to that at most other Byzantine sites in both 
Turkey and Greece. The number of coins from the so- 
called Dark Ages (mid-7' to mid-9'" century AD) 
found at Amorium argues strongly in favour of the con- 
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Amorium 


Amorium provides a unique opportunity to 
study and classify a large and varied 
assemblage of wares, covering a period of 
some five hundred years. 


tinuation of a monetary economy there. Its inhabitants 
were not reduced to a system of barter and exchange, 
although many scholars persist in thinking that this 
must have been the case throughout the provincial 
regions of the Byzantine empire after ca. AD 670. 
Finally, as at most archaeological sites, broken shards 
of pottery make up the bulk of the excavated finds at 
Amorium. Until now it has been virtually impossible 
to date much of Byzantine pottery accurately. 
Amorium thus provides a unique opportunity to study 
and classify a large and varied assemblage of wares, 
covering a period of some five hundred years. 

So, despite the lack of impressive standing remains 
-such as theatres, temples, and paved streets— and 
of stunning finds -such as classical sculptures or 
treasures in precious metal- Amorium presents to the 
discerning visitor a view of the past that is almost 
unique, not just in Turkey but world-wide, for it rep- 


Terracotta vessels found in Trench LC 
(Dark Ages, early 9" century AD). 
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Introduction 


Domestic and workshop 3 area in de Lower City 
(11" century AD). 


resents the best preserved remains of a mediaeval 
Byzantine city that have come down to us. Moreover, 
Amorium is a city with an impressive and dramatic 
history, the stage for major events that had a telling 
effect on the development of western civilisation, and 
one where important historical figures played out their 


part in world affairs. 

The site has not been well 
served by the popular guide 
books to Turkey that are sold 
worldwide. In fact, only one of 
these, the Blue Guide to 
Turkey, makes any reference 
to Amorium; despite a publi- 
cation date of 2001, that 
book claims that the site 
remains unexcavated. Now, in 
addition to this new guide 
dedicated solely to Amorium, 
interested people can also 
keep up with the latest news 
and developments by consult- 
ing the Amorium Excavations 
Project website at www.amo- 
riumexcavations.org. 


Middle Byzantine tombs in the 
narthex of the Lower City 
Church. 
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Drawing by Margaret Gill of a derelict village house in 
Hisarkoy. 


4 Drawing by Canan Giirel Ak of a Middle Byzantine colonette 
capital from Amorium. 
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UE 


foto lazim 


Hellenistic 330-130 BC 
Roman 130 BC - AD 300 
Late antique 300-500 

Early Byzantine 500-650 

Dark Ages 650-850 

Middle Byzantine 850-1100 

Seljuk 1100-1300 


333 BC 
133 BC 


ca. 133-27 BC 
27 BC- AD 14 


211-217 


Alexander the Great’s march across Anatolia. 


Amorium incorporated into the new Roman province of 
Asia. 


City mint of Amorium established. 


Reign of the emperor Augustus: first literary reference to 
Amorium. 


Last known coins of Amorium minted. 


Foundation of Constantinople as the capital of the 
Roman Empire. 


Bishop Ablabios attends the Third Ecumenical Council 
in Ephesus. 


Bishop Mysterios attends the Fourth Ecumenical 
Council in Chalcedon. 


Construction of Amorium’s fortifications under the 
emperor Zeno (?). 


St. Theodore of Sykeon visits Amorium. 
First Arab invasion of Anatolia. 
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Timeline 


644 First recorded Arab attack on Amorium. 

668 Amorium captured by the Arabs but soon reoccupied 
by the Byzantines. 

691 Bishop Theodoros attends the Sixth Ecumenical Council 
in Constantinople. 

716 Arab attack on Amorium thwarted by Leo the Isaurian 
(emperor, AD 717-741). 

741/42 The emperor Constantine V takes refuge in Amorium 
during the revolt of Artavasdos. 

787 Bishop Theodosios attends the Seventh Ecumenical 
Council in Nicaea. 

796 Arabs advance to Amorium but withdraw without 
gaining any success. 

820-829 Reign of Michael Il, founder of the Amorian dynasty of 
emperors. 

829-842 Reign of Theophilus, son of Michael Il. 

638 August 1-12: siege of Amorium by the caliph al- 
Mu‘tassim. 

842-867 Reign of Michael Ill, son of Theophilus. 

843 Re-establishment of icon veneration. 

845 Execution of the Forty-Two Martyrs of Amorium at 
Samarra. 

859 Bishop Theophilos participates in Patriarch Photios’ 
embassy to Pope Nicholas I in Rome. 

931 Amorium attacked by the Emir of Tarsus. 

978 Battle of Pankaleia near Amorium. 

1068 First Turkish raid into central Anatolia. 

1071 Alp Arslan’s victory at the Battle of Manzikert. 

1097 The First Crusade crosses central Anatolia. 

1110 Konya established as the capital of the Seljuk Sultanate. 

1116 The region around Amorium attested as being under 
Seljuk control. 

1516 Mention of Hisarcik (Amorium) in Ottoman archives. 

1836 September 20: William Hamilton’s visit to Amorium. 

1892 Establishment of the modern village of Hisarkéy. 

1987 Preliminary site survey conducted by Professor R.M. 
Harrison of Oxford University. 

1988 Start of excavations at Amorium. 

2006 Twentieth year of work by the Amorium Excavations 


Project. 
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HISTORY a 


AND 
ARCHAEOLOGY 


Marble head from a votive statuette (Roman, 2"4-3"4 century 
AD). 


4 A Phrygian doorstone decorated with a wheat sheaves, a sickle, and 
grapevines, in the village of Tezkiy (Roman, late 2”4-3"4 century AD). 


he origins of 

Amorium 
may go back to 
early prehistoric 
times, although as 
yet only a handful 
of pottery shards 
belonging to the 
Early Bronze Age 
(374 millennium 
BC) have been 
recovered from 
the excavations. 


The Upper City mound looking north. 


THE PREHISTORIC SITE 

Certainly, the nucleus of the earliest settlement at the 
site must have been in the area occupied by the large 
man-made mound or hdéytik, which we now call the 
Upper City. This mound was probably inhabited dur- 
ing the time of the Hittite Empire in the 2°4 millen- 
nium BC, but Late Bronze Age levels have not been 
reached in the excavations, and no examples of the 
distinctive red-burnished pottery of the Hittites have 
yet been found. Despite this, Amorium has been iden- 
tified by some scholars with the Hittite site of Aura, 
and may have stood on the road taken by Hittite kings 
when they marched westwards from the capital at 
Hattusas (Bogazkéy) to deal with the land of Arzawa 
and the troublesome princes of ‘Ahhiyawa’ - that is, 
in all likelihood, the Mycenaean Greeks. If so, it would 
not be the last time that Amorium would see great 
kings and armies passing its way. 

Although the heartland of the Hittite Empire lay 
further east in north-central Anatolia, there are traces 
of a significant Hittite presence in Phrygia. For exam- 
ple, the excavations at Dorylaeum (Sar Héyik, 
Eskisehir) have in recent years provided important 
new evidence for Hittite occupation, while to the south 
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History and Archaeology 


Templon epistyle built into the village fountain at Daydali 


(Middle Byzantine, 10°-11" century AD). 


of Amorium some very striking finds have been made. 
In the mountains just to the south of Afyon a unique 
bronze statuette, identified as that of a Hittite king, 
was found at Ahurhisar in 1990, and in the late 1990s 
a massive hieroglyphic stele turned up at Kocaoguz 
near Sultandag. Closer to Amorium, the prehistoric 
mound of Tezkéy Héyik, which lies only a few kilo- 
metres south of Emirdag, provides good evidence for 
both Hittite and Iron Age occupation. In addition, a 
Neo-Hittite relief, dated to the 8'. century BC, was 
found during the 1970s at Daydali, the village imme- 
diately to the north of Hisarkéy. It has been suggest- 
ed that the stone may have been moved there along 
with several re-used Early and Middle Byzantine 
carved blocks from Amorium. 


Closer to Amorium, the prehistoric mound 
of Tezkoy Hoytk, which lies only a few 
kilometres south of Emirdag, provides good 
evidence for both Hittite and Iron Age 
occupation. 
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Amorium 


Middle Phrygian painted pottery fragment (7‘" century BC). 


In the Iron Age, too, evidence for occupation at 
Amorium is limited to a few stray shards of Middle 
Phrygian painted pottery, dating to the 6" century 
BC. The lack of significant quantities of early mate- 
rial at Amorium may argue against it being a settle- 
ment of any size or importance in prehistoric and clas- 
sical times. However, the impressive size of the Upper 
City mound -by far the largest tell in the whole region- 
speaks for a major prehistoric settlement at Amorium. 
The reason that so little trace can now be found —at 
least on the surface- is better explained by the fact 
that later occupation of the site has almost complete- 
ly concealed or destroyed these levels. The excava- 
tions have demonstrated that Amorium remained 
inhabited for a much longer period and was much 


The impressive size of the Upper City 
mound —by far the largest tell in the whole 
region— speaks for a major prehistoric 
settlement at Amorium. 
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History and Archaeology 


The Upper City mound looking west across the Lower City. 


more intensively occupied than most archaeological 
sites in Anatolia. The mediaeval city of Amorium has 
left us very little trace even of its ancient predeces- 
sor. Aesop (620-560 BC), the legendary creator of 
Greek fables, has long been claimed to be a 
Phrygian, and even now his name is sometimes asso- 
ciated with Amorium itself. Although these claims are 
spurious (Aesop was, if anything, a Thracian), the fact 
that the tradition probably originated as early as the 
4th century BC may be indicative of the emergence 
and early development of the city. At the very least 
it implies that Amorium was later seen as one of the 
principal settlements in eastern Phrygia, and one to 


Honorific inscription to the high priestess Aelia Ammia, from 
Amorium, now at Karayatak (Roman, 24 early 3rd century AD). 


Amorium 


The Persian Royal Road, stretching from 
the Achaemenid capital at Susa right across 
Anatolia to Sardis, probably ran to the 
south of the Emirdag mountains, thereby 

missing Amorium. 


which it was appropriate to attach the name of the 
famous storyteller. 

Despite the lack of substantial archaeological evi- 
dence from the site itself, Amorium may well have 
played a significant role in the history of central 
Anatolia in Classical and Hellenistic times. The Persian 
Royal Road, stretching from the Achaemenid capi- 
tal at Susa right across Anatolia to Sardis, probably 
ran to the south of the Emirdag mountains, thereby 
missing Amorium. Nevertheless, the site lay at an 
important point on the central Anatolian plateau, one 
that was to become a major crossroads in later times. 
For example, during his march across Asia Minor in 
333 BC, Alexander the Great must have passed 
through or very close to Amorium as he led his army 
from Apameia (Dinar) to Gordion (Yassihéytk). 
Modern travellers trying to retrace Alexander’s route 
across Turkey have called in at Amorium and stayed 
with the excavation team. 


ROMAN AMORIUM 

Visitors to Amorium often 
remark on its attractive name, 
and several have assumed, 
incorrectly, that it is associated 
with the Latin word for love, 
‘amor’. In fact, the name prob- 
ably derives from a form of the 
old Indo-European root Ma, 
meaning ‘mother’. It suggests 
that from early times the site was 
associated with the cult of the 
Anatolian mother goddess. 


Inscription fragment from the Certainly the name _ predates 


Lower City (Roman, 2"“-early 


4! century AD) the establishment of the Roman 


province of Asia in 133 BC, as 
has been shown by the recent 
discovery of a Hellenistic inscrip- 
tion at Pessinus (Ballihisar) that 
mentions the existence of 
Amorion in the 3™ century BC. 
The city’s name first appears in 
ancient literature in the work of 
the geographer Strabo, who 
lived during the reign of the 
emperor Augustus (27 BC-AD 
14). Nothing else is known 
about Amorium from the surviv- 
ing Roman sources, and instead 
we have to rely on the archae- 
ological, epigraphic, and numis- 
matic evidence. 

It is clear that Amorium 
already had a prominent position 
in eastern Phrygia by the early Votive stele to the ‘Mother of 


jst century BC, for it was one of the Mountain’ set up by 
Nicomedes, from Amorium, 
found at Hamzahacil: (Roman, 
2"4_early 3" century AD). 


the first cities in the 
region to be granted 
the privilege of mint- 
ing its own coins by 
the Roman Senate. 
It continued to pro- 
duce issues sporad- 
ically until the reign 
of the emperor 
Caracalla (AD 198- 
217). As yet only a 
few examples of 
these coins have 


¢ : been found in the 
Votive stele to the ‘Mother of the excavations, altho- 
Mountain’ set up by Asclepiades, 
found at Amorium (Roman, 2"4-early ugh several of the 
3" century AD). Amorium coins in 
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Amorium 


Cast of a coin minted at Amorium and found on the Upper City 
mound (Roman, after 133 BC). 


The Roman inscriptions of Amorium are 
not numerous, and most of those that have 
been found during the excavations are very 

fragmentary. 


the Afyonkarahisar Archaeological Museum are 
recorded as coming from the site. The bronze coins 
of the city mint comprise a limited number of types, 
most of which have the ruling emperor’s portrait on 
the obverse, while one of the most interesting of the 


Cast of a coin of the emperor Commodus (AD 180-192) minted at 
Amorium and said to have been found at the site (courtesy of the 
Anatolian Civilizations Museum, Ankara). 
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reverse types shows a reclining 
river god. The relevance of this 
imagery may seem puzzling 
until it is remembered that the 
headwaters of the Sangarius 
(Sakarya) river are located with- 
in the city’s territory. Another 
reverse type depicts a temple, 
sometimes with a statue of 
Zeus/Jupiter or Tyche/Fortuna 
located inside. Although no 
remains of a temple have been 


Cast of a coin of the city mint, 
seta ees depicting a temple facade from 
found at the site, it is likely that the reign of the emperor 


these depictions reflect some of Caracalla (AD 198-217). 


the actual public buildings of 
Roman Amorium. 

The Roman inscriptions of Amorium are not 
numerous, and most of those that have been found 
during the excavations are very fragmentary. Only 
three Latin inscriptions have been recorded so far from 
the site. One was first recorded in the 1950s when 
the name of the city (spelt AMVRI[VM]) was visible 
on the stone. Nowadays the inscription is more frag- 


Inscription of Isochrysus, a member of a guild of official Roman tax 
collectors at Amorium (Roman, 1 century AD). 
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Amorium 


Tax collectors presumably collected 
customs dues on goods that were shipped 
through Amorium between the provinces of 
Asia and Galatia. 


mentary, but it is still a significant document, for it 
records the presence of a college of tax collectors at 
Amorium. They presumably collected customs dues 
on goods that were shipped through Amorium 


between the provinces of Asia 
and Galatia. Together with the 
Roman procurator and tax col- 
lectors one would expect to find 
a small detachment of Roman 
troops. So, an_ inscription, 
recorded by William Hamilton 
in 1836 but now lost, indicates 
that a detachment of legio XII 
Fulminata was stationed at 
Amorium (CIL III, 353). Another 
stone, found in a derelict village 
house in 2002, is part of a 
Roman milestone dating to the 
reign of the emperor Philip the 
Arab (AD 244-249). Naturally, 
it does not belong in the city 
itself, and so it must have been 
brought to the site from one of 
the main roads that led to 
Amorium, probably in 
Byzantine times when such 
markers were no longer of rel- 
evance to travellers. 

The rest of the inscriptions 
are in Greek. Most are funerary 
and are written on tombstones 
Fragment of a milestone of the that were later taken from the 
emperor Philip the Arab (AD city’s extensive cemeteries to 


244-249) and his wife Marcia help build the Byzantine forti- 
Octacilia. 
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Inscribed fragment built into the Upper City walls 
(Roman, gnd_3rd century AD). 


fications of Amorium. However, two fragments of an 
inscribed architrave, found in the narthex of the Lower 
City church, belong to a public monument and refer 
to an emperor who can be identified as either Tiberius 
(AD 14-37) or Claudius (AD 41-54). In 2004 a large 
inscribed block was found re-used in the foundations 
of a Byzantine wall. Although fragmentary, part of all 
nine lines of the inscription is preserved, indicating 
that the block served as a tomb marker, set up by a 
man named in large letters at the top as Athenalios]. 
The inscription probably dates from the first half of 
the 3™ century AD. One of the finest inscriptions from 
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Inscribed architrave fragment of the Julio-Claudian period, reused in 
the narthex of the Lower City Church (Roman, ca. AD 14-54). 
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The inscriptions 
found at Amorium 


give an insight into 
the varied social and 
economic status of 
the city’s 
inhabitants. 


Disa Aine Se Bie A eee 
Fragment of an inscribed block from | Amorium is now to be seen 
comment tomb, sour BY 27”. in the neighbouring village 
3" century AD). of Agilcik that lies just to the 
south of the main road 
between Emirdag and 
Suvermez. The stone survives intact, securely built 
into the base of the minaret of the village mosque; 
it bears a Late Roman verse inscription in elegiac cou- 
plets — an epitaph for a bishop called Pientios, set up 
by his dutiful son, Eusebios. 
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Little Roman sculpture has 
been recovered from the site. 
The finer pieces include part of 
a marble statue of a sphinx and 
an almost complete but head- 
less crouching lion — both may 
once have decorated funerary 
monuments set up by the well- 
to-do inhabitants of the Roman 
city. Likewise, there are a few 
fragments of ornate marble 
sarcophagi known as _ the 
‘Sidonian’ type. These were 
produced at the famous quar- 
ries of Docimeium and export- 
ed not just throughout central 
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Torso of a white marble sphinx 
from a funerary monument 
(Roman, 1*-3"4 century AD). 


Anatolia but also to Rome itself. There is, however, 
no evidence to suggest that Amorium played a sig- 
nificant part in the marble trade or that a major school 
of sculptors developed there. Despite the proximity 
of the quarries at Docimeium (iscehisar), the city also 
drew on a wide range of marble sources and, as we 
will see, the furnishings of the major Byzantine build- 
ings of Amorium comprised marbles imported not 
only from other areas of Anatolia but also from Greece 


and elsewhere. 


Veined marble fragments from the Lower City Church 
(probably 5*-early 6" century AD). 
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A group of rock-cut cist graves in the ancient cemetery to the 
southwest of the site (Roman, 2"4-3"4 century AD). 


As mentioned above, the Roman cemeteries of 
Amorium were extensive and contained a number of 
different tomb types, ranging from simple rock-cut 
cist graves to large and impressive temple-like tombs. 
The majority of the inhabitants, however, settled for 
a grave marker that resembled a modern tombstone. 
It was a slab or stele, often inscribed at the top with 
the name of the deceased, and usually decorated on 
the front with the representation 
of a closed door, symbolising 
the passage of the dead from 
this world to the next. Such ste- 
lae are so common in the 
region that they are now known 
as ‘Phrygian doorstones’. 
Despite their apparent unifor- 
mity, they in fact come in a 
wide variety of shapes, sizes, 
and designs. Amorium has a 
good selection of such stelae; 


The most common type 
of Roman tombstone at 
Amorium is known as 
the “Phrygian 
Sat ae Pe doorstone”, whose 

A Phrygian doorstone of unusual desi gn resembles the 


design with double doors . 
(Roman, 24-3" century AD). main door of a house. 
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many examples can still be 
seen in the modern village and 
in the Byzantine walls that 
encircle the Upper City. 

An important element in 
appreciating these tomb- 
stones is to note that the door 
panels often contain symbols 
and objects that indicate the 
gender or profession of the 
deceased. So, for example, a 
woman is represented by a 
spindle and ball of thread or 
a weaving basket and a comb, 


as on the tombstone of a cer- et = 
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tain Kyrilla. Other doorstones _—_A Phrygian doorstone built 
into a village house (Roman, 


depict fish hanging on a line. 45-2" century AD) 


In the past this was taken to 

indicate the presence of a 

crypto-Christian community at Amorium. In fact, it 
is more likely that the fish is used here not as a 
Christian symbol but simply as an indication of a pop- 
ular pastime. Indeed, fish from local rivers and lakes 
must have been a welcome supplement to the diet 
of the inhabitants of land-locked Amorium. Moreover, 
fish bones have been recovered during the excava- 
tions, showing that fish continued to be eaten at 
Amorium well into Byzantine times. Even today the 
fish restaurants at the Sakarya Basi complex just out- 
side Cifteler remain very popular with the people of 
Emirdag. 


Murex shells from the Mediterranean coast found during the 
excavations (probably Byzantine, 6"*-11" century AD). 
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Amorium was an important regional centre 

in the province of Asia, located on or near a 

major crossroads on the network of Roman 
roads that stretched across Asia Minor. 


These scattered fragments 
are all that remain of Roman 
Amorium. Yet the city must have 
been furnished with all the usual 
public buildings and amenities, 
including temples, a forum and 
market-place, baths (presum- 
ably together with an aqueduct), 
nymphaea and gymnasia, and 
probably a theatre or, at least, an 
odeion. No trace of any of these 
buildings or of a regular street 
plan has survived. Roman 
Amorium, however, was a city of 

; ; ; some importance and size since 

Sard intaglio carved with a : : 5 
rustic scene of an old manand It lay on the main highway that 
a rabbit hanging from a tree linked the cities of Ionia and 
(Roman, 2"*-3' century AD). Pamphylia with central Anatolia 
and the Pontus. The road, known 
from ancient maps and itineraries, ran from Apameia 
north-east towards Pessinus and then on to Ancyra 
(Ankara), the capital of Galatia. Amorium undoubt- 
edly benefited from its position on or very close to 

this important highway. 


General view of Amorium from the Hamzahacili road, looking southeast. 
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Map of ancient sites and roads in Phrygia. 


AMORIUM IN LATE ANTIQUITY 

In AD 330 the emperor Constantine I (the Great) 
refounded Byzantium as the new capital of the Roman 
Empire, naming it after himself. From Constantinople 
two major military roads led 
across the Anatolian plateau to 
the eastern frontier. One took a 
northerly route through Ancyra 
and from there to the Euphrates 
and Armenia or to Syria and 
Mesopotamia via the Cilician 
Gates. The other headed further 
south through Dorylaeum 
(Eskisehir) and Iconium (Konya) 
to the Mut valley and the Cilician 
Plain. Amorium lay on this Bronze coin of Constantine I 
southern road, and although it —_from the mint at Alexandria, 


A : found in the Lower City 
was essentially a highway for Enclosure (AD 326-30). 
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Late Roman unguentaria fragments 
(6'-early 7 century AD). 


use by the army and imperial officials, it also brought 
merchants and other travellers to Amorium. Among 
these visitors pilgrims taking the overland route to the 
Holy Land formed a significant group and contributed 
not only to the fame but also to the wealth of the city. 
It is likely that Amorium became an important mar- 
ket-town in late antiquity with regular festivals and 
fairs that drew large numbers of people from the sur- 
rounding countryside. In this respect its development 
echoes that of other inland cities, notably Ancyra, 


Marble impost fragment from 
Hamzahacili (late 5 century AD). 


which enjoyed a period of 
economic prosperity and cul- 
tural flowering between the 4th 
and the 6 centuries AD. 

The excavations provide 
some evidence for the growth 
and prosperity of late antique 
Amorium, for they have 
shown that an extensive pro- 
gramme of rebuilding was 
carried out at this time. Of 
course, some of this was 
necessitated by the changes 
that occurred as a result of its 
transformation from a pagan 
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It is likely that Amorium became an 
important market-town in late antiquity 
with regular festivals and fairs that drew 

large numbers of people from the 
surrounding countryside. 


Marble beam fragments from the Lower City Church referring to an 
archianagnostes, a ‘chief lector’ (sth_gth century AD). 


to a Christian city. Certain features of the ancient 
urban landscape were no longer needed —for exam- 
ple, the pagan temples, the gymnasia, the theatres, 
and assembly halls— while the construction of 
churches became a major priority. At Amorium the 
location of four main basilica churches can now be 
identified with certainty, but there were probably many 
other smaller churches as well as urban monaster- 
ies within the city. Another important feature of a Late 
Roman city was its fortifications. It remains uncer- 
tain whether Amorium had any walls during Hellenistic 
and Roman times, but in late antiquity the city was 


The Lower City Church in winter, showing the large ashlar blocks in 
the eastern apse. 


Amorium 


The most striking feature of the Lower City 
walls is their length. 


endowed with a massive new circuit of defences. The 


most striking feature of the Lower City walls is their 
length. Although today little of their size and height 
can be seen, it still takes a considerable time to walk 
around the entire circuit, following the traces that are 
visible on the ground. The construction of such a large 
circuit of fortifications at Amorium is in marked con- 
trast to what was taking place at most late antique 
cities, where it was the norm for defences to surround 
a reduced area at the centre of the urban settlement. 

The major phase of construction for these fortifi- 
cations may be dated to the reign of the Isaurian 
emperor Zeno (AD 474-491), to whom later sources 
attribute the refounding of the city. He perhaps came 
to realise the strategic importance of the city during 
the civil wars in the AD 470s and 480s. As we shall 
see, both the massive fortification walls that surround- 
ed the Lower City and the foundation of the Lower 
City church can be associated with Zeno’s reign. On 
the other hand, a separate tradition records that it was 
Zeno’s successor, the emperor Anastasius (AD 491- 
518), who rebuilt Amorium. It seems clear, howev- 


View of the Lower City Walls, showing the large ashlar blocks. 
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Topographical survey work near the Lower City Walls in 2000. 


er, that no major construction at Amorium can be 
associated with the emperor Justinian I (AD 527-565) 
since Procopius was unable to record any work there 
as that of his imperial patron. So, it would appear that 
the golden age of Early Byzantium passed Amorium 
by, and we only hear of the city again at the very end 
of the 6 century AD. The occasion was the visit of 
St. Theodore of Sykeon, who attended church serv- 
ices with the bishop of Amorium and performed a mir- 
acle by healing the paralysed son of one of its lead- 
ing citizens. The events are described in the Life of 
St. Theodore, which was probably composed soon 
after the saint’s death in AD 615. It is likely, there- 
fore, that the description it provides of the city is accu- 
rate and so sheds some light on the appearance of 
the Early Byzantine city. So, for example, the Life 
mentions the city walls and confirms that its popu- 
lation was by then largely Christian. It also describes 
how the wealthy inhabitants apparently lived in large 
suburban villas, complete with private chapels. 
Roughly contemporary with St. Theodore’s visit 
is an attractive early Christian marble sarcophagus 
that has an inscribed lid bearing the date AD 591/2. 
This was found on the southern slopes of the Upper 
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An early Byzantine sarcophagus, dated AD 591/2, found at Amorium 
in the 1930s (courtesy of the Afyonkarahisar Archaeological 
Museum). 


City mound in the 1930s and is now displayed in the 
grounds of the Archaeological Museum in Afyon. By 
contrast, although the city’s cemeteries probably 
remained in use throughout the Early Byzantine peri- 
od, there is a striking lack of Christian tombstones 
of the type that is frequently found elsewhere in cen- 
tral Anatolia. Why this should be so remains a mys- 
tery. 


AMORIUM DURING THE DARK AGES 

With the loss of Egypt and Syria to the Arabs in the 
mid-7' century AD, Anatolia was left as the rump 
of the Byzantine Empire. Amorium benefitted dramat- 
ically from these changes, and as a result of its posi- 
tion on one of the major highways across Anatolia it 
assumed an even greater military and administrative 
role. From ca. AD 640 the city became the military 
headquarters of the Army of the Anatolics and, sub- 
sequently, the capital of the Anatolikon Theme, the 
largest and most important province in Byzantine 
Anatolia. Throughout the so-called Byzantine Dark 
Ages (mid-7* to mid-9' century AD), Amorium was 
a key stronghold in the defence of Byzantine territo- 
ry against repeated Arab attacks. The first Arab attack 
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Limestone screen panel, found outside the Lower City Chirch 


(6" century AD). 


The first Arab attack on Amorium itself is 
recorded as having taken place in AD 644, 
only twelve years after the death of the 
Prophet Mohammed. 


on Amorium itself is recorded as 
having taken place in AD 644, 
only twelve years after the death 
of the Prophet Mohammed. 
The Byzantine period marks 
the high-point of Amorium’s 
existence. First and foremost, it 
is a place celebrated in the his- 
tory of the Byzantine Empire as 
the home of a_ short-lived 
dynasty of emperors — Michael 
Il (AD 820-829), Theophilus 
(AD 829-842), and Michael III 
(AD 842-867). It is equally 
famous as the site of a major 
Byzantine disaster — the siege, 
capture, and sack of Amorium 
in AD 838 by the armies of the 
Arab caliph  al-Mu‘tassim. 


Gold earring, strung with 
emerald and pearls, found 
in the Lower City Enclosure 
(7% centruy AD). 


Two copper alloy coins of Michael II and Theophilus (AD 821-829), 
found during the excavations. 


Indeed, the city figures prominently in the pages of 
Byzantine history throughout the period between the 
7th and the early 12h century AD. It was at Amorium 
that Leo Ill (AD 717-741) held command as strate- 
gos (commander of the provincial army) before he 
was elevated to the imperial throne in AD 717; it was 
to Amorium that his son Constantine V fled for safe- 
ty in AD 741/2 during the revolt of Artavasdos, and 
it was at the battle of Pankaleia near Amorium that 
the imperial army was defeated by the rebel Bardas 
Skleros in AD 978. 

The emperor Michael II and, in all probability, his 
son Theophilus were born at Amorium and, although 
it is unclear how close their association with the city 
was, the establishment of the Amorian dynasty at 
Constantinople clearly enhanced its prestige. Michael 
is portrayed by one Byzantine source as a poorly- 
educated man who had difficulty in reading even his 
own name, although he is said to have been a good 
judge of livestock and knew when to give a wide berth 
to a bad-tempered mule. This description, written by 
a scholar at Constantinople, is clearly intended as 


According to one Arab geographer, 
Amorium ranked, after Constantinople and 
Thessalonica, as the third largest city in the 

whole of the Byzantine empire. 
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a slur on the emperor’s rustic 
origins, but nevertheless it may 
accurately reflect Amorium’s 
image as a remote cultural 
backwater in central Anatolia. 
According to other Byzantine 
sources, the city was regarded 
as lying in a pleasant and fer- 
tile district. Certainly, agriculture 
must have formed the basis of 
the local economy, although this 
may have been supplemented 
by direct imperial funding from 
time to time and by income gen- 
erated from the presence of sol- 
diers serving in the thematic 
army, who still received pay in 
cash from the central govern- T¥tae 9 
ment. But, as well as being a Plinth of an engaged column, 
vital military base, Amorium found in the Lower City 
retained a sizeable civilian pop- Enclosute (Dash Apes): 
ulation during these troubled 


times, so that it was, according to literary sources, 
one of a very few cities in Anatolia to survive the Dark 
Ages. Indeed, according to one Arab geographer, it 
ranked, after Constantinople and Thessalonica, as 
the third largest city in the whole of the Byzantine 
empire. 


Amorium’s strategic 
importance meant that it 
faced repeated attack. 
Best known of these is 
the well-documented 
siege of AD 838. In the 
spring of that year the 
caliph al-Mu‘tassim (AD 
833-842), the youngest 
son of Harun al-Rashid, 
set out from Samarra in 

Copper alloy three-ounce ——[raq at the head of a large 
weight, found in the Lower Cit army. Its banners pro- 


Enclosure (Dark Ages, early 9° : : ° 
century AD). claimed Amorium as his 
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Manuscript illustration depicting the siege of Amorium in AD 838 
(Byzantine, 13 century AD). 


principal target. According to the Arab historian al- 
Tabari, al-Mu‘tassim ‘planned the descent upon 
Angira (Ankara) carefully so that if God conquered 
it for him he would go on to ‘Ammuriyya (Amorium), 
as there was nothing in the land of the Byzantines 
greater than these two cities, nor anything more wor- 
thy to be his goal.’ As the Arab armies advanced 
across Anatolia, they first defeated and put to flight 
the forces that the emperor Theophilus had mustered 
to oppose their attack. They then occupied Ankara 
without a struggle, and finally the caliph arrived with 
all his forces before Amorium on August 1, deter- 
mined to sack Theophilus’ home town. The siege, 
although it lasted for only twelve days, is famous and 
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has received considerable attention from both medi- 
aeval and modern historians. 


al-Mu‘tassim’s forces, which included a large num- 
ber of Turks, both mercenaries and slave-soldiers, 
quickly surrounded the city. The Byzantine defend- 
ers likewise manned the walls and prepared to defend 
the city, confident in their own strength (their num- 
bers included several detachments of the imperial field 
army as well as the local thematic troops) and, per- 
haps, in the expectation that Theophilus would come 
to save his home town. One may assume that some 


al-Mu‘tassim’s forces, which included a 
large number of Turks, both mercenaries 
and slave-soldiers, quickly surrounded the 
city 
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The Arab historian al-Tabari provides the 
most detailed account of the siege of 
Amorium in AD 838. 


fierce exchanges took place over the next few days, 
resulting in heavy casualties on both sides. Certainly, 
later Arab sources speak as if a shrine (ttirbe) was 
set up at Amorium, honouring the Moslems who fell 
during the siege. More pertinent and, probably, more 
accurate is the reference in al-Tabari’s account of the 
siege to the Arab use of engines (mangonels) to bat- 
ter the walls of Amorium. Time was not on al-Mu‘tas- 
sim’s side, for the summer was already drawing on, 
and he must have been fearful that Theophilus’ rout- 
ed troops would regroup and cut off his line of retreat. 
The assault was pressed vigorously and, by a stroke 
of luck, it could be directed against a weak point in 
the defences that had been revealed by the treach- 
ery of a Byzantine deserter. Part of the city wall, said 
to have been in a poor state 
of repair, suddenly col- 
lapsed. Still the defenders 
resisted, but the tide had 
turned in favour of al-Mu‘tas- 
sim. After a night of feasting 
inside the Arab camp, the 
fortifications were stormed 
on August 12. As the attack- 
ers entered the city, part of 
the population fled into a 
large church for sanctuary. 
The building was set alight, 
and the fugitives inside were 
burnt alive. Byzantine 
sources claim that 30,000 
people were either killed or 
captured during the sack. 


Layer of ash and debris below the The senior military 


Enclosure wall (Dark Ages, early 9% 


century AD). commanders and_ other 
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Manuscript illustration of the Forty-Two Martyrs of Amorium 
(Byzantine, 13" century AD). 


important figures amongst the defenders were taken 
alive, to be used as hostages for ransom or exchange. 
They were separated from the remainder of the 
prisoners, who were marched off into captivity when 
al-Mu‘tassim’s forces withdrew from Amorium soon 


after its capture. The 
forty-two high-ranking 
officers and nobles 
were subsequently 
incarcerated in a 
dungeon at Tarsus for 
five and a half years. 
Eventually they were 
taken back to Samarra, 
where they were 
executed on the banks 
of the Tigris for refusing 
to embrace _ Islam. 
Their martyrdom, 
which became the 
subject for icons and 
for a lament by the 
famous 9Q9th-century 
composer, Joseph the 
Hymnographer, is still 


Destruction layer and finds in situ in the 
Lower City Enclosure 
(Dark Ages, early gth century AD). 
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Extensive ash layers from burning in the Lower City Enclosure 
(Dark Ages, early 9% century AD). 


celebrated in the calendar of the Orthodox Church - 
the Feast of the Forty-Two Martyrs of Amorium is on 
March 6. In addition to the human suffering, the 
capture of Amorium caused immense damage to the 
fabric of the city. As well the church mentioned above, 
many other buildings must have been burned down, 
while the rest of the city was apparently pillaged. 
Literary sources suggest that it was not only captives 
that the Arabs carried off from Amorium — valuables 
of all sorts were collected up as booty; these included 
books and some doors (presumably highly ornate 


In the 9th century 
AD Arab power 
was on the wane, 
while that of 
Byzantium was 
growing. 


Silver coin (miliaresion) of 
Theophilus, stray find from the 
Lower City (AD 830/1-c. 838). 
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ones made of bronze) 
that were later recorded 
as being displayed at 
the Syrian city of 
Raqqa. 

As a military event 
the capture of 
Amorium is of no great 
significance, for it 
appears that the caliph 
was not set on the 
conquest of Byzantine 
territory and made no 
attempt to consolidate 
his position at 
Amorium. In the 9th 
century AD _ Arab 
power was on the 
wane, while that of 
Byzantium was grow- 
ing. al-Mu‘tassim had 
pressing reasons to Detail of an icon depicting the 


return home. for rebel- °™Peror Michael III with his mother 
. a Theodora in imperial regalia 
lion had broken out (Byzantine, ca. AD 1400). 


there in his absence. 
For the Byzantines the 
sack of Amorium was thus only a temporary setback, 
even though it involved the destruction of much prop- 
erty and considerable loss of life. It does seem, how- 
ever, that the city’s destruction had a profound affect 
on Theophilus himself, leaving him a sad and bro- 
ken man. The siege of AD 838 can also be regard- 
ed as a major turning-point in Byzantine history, for 
the city’s fall marked the final humiliation of icono- 
clasm and led directly to the restoration of the ven- 
eration of holy icons in AD 843. In this sense it has 
had a long-lasting effect on the development of the 
Greek Church, the history of Orthodox Christianity, 
and the traditions of eastern European art. 

Equally important, especially from the stand-point 
of the modern Republic of Turkey, is the fact that the 
siege marks the first occasion on which the presence 
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Detail of manuscript illustration 
depicting Turkish troops at the siege 
of Amorium in AD 838 
(Byzantine, 13" century AD). 


of Turks in Anatolia is clear- 
ly recorded. As mentioned 
above, the caliph’s army 
was made up largely of 
Turkish soldiers; two of his 
senior generals were also 
Turks, known as Ashinas and 
Itakh. So, although it was to 
be another 230 years before 
the Turks returned to 
Amorium and_— central 
Anatolia in their own right, 
Turkish participation in the 
history of their future home- 
land can be traced back as 
far as the first half of the 9th 
century AD. It is also worth 
noting that while a 13'-cen- 
tury Byzantine manuscript 
illustration depicting the 
siege may be anachronistic 


in naming the attackers as ‘Turkoi’, the work has for- 
tuitously preserved a detail of historical reality. 

All of the sources speak of the sack of Amorium 
as inflicting massive destruction on the fabric of the 
city, including the razing of its fortifications by al- 
Mu‘tassim’s troops. It seemed that for some time after 


The Byzantine fortifications of Ankara Castle, looking north. 
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All of the sources speak of the sack of 
Amorium as inflicting massive destruction 
on the fabric of the city, including the 
razing of its fortifications by al-Mu‘tassim’s 


Inscription of Michael III built into the inner walls of Ankara Castle 
(AD 862). 


AD 838 the military headquarters of the Anatolikon 
Theme were located at Polybotus, near modern 
Bolvadin, to the south of the Emirdag mountains. The 
excavations seem to confirm the literary evidence, 
for they have revealed little trace of occupation at 
Amorium during the second half of the 9' century 
AD. It clearly took some considerable time for the 
city to recover, and it is surprising that the imperial 
authorities apparently did little to initiate its immediate 
reconstruction and to relieve the suffering of the 
surviving population. This situation is in marked 
contrast to that of Ankara, which had also been 
captured in AD 838. Fragments of an inscription are 
still visible in the walls of the inner citadel of Ankara 
Castle that record the rebuilding of the fortifications 
at Michael IIl’s command in AD 862. This lack of 
imperial interest in Amorium has misled some modern 
scholars into assuming that the city never recovered 
from the Arab sack. Archaeology has, however, been 
able to fill the gap left by the historical sources. 


MIDDLE ByZANTINE AMORIUM 

After AD 838 Amorium is rarely mentioned in the sur- 
viving Byzantine texts. There was another attack on 
Amorium in AD 931, when troops of the Emir of 
Tarsus unexpectedly descended on the city, but this 
was an isolated incident. By the late 9t* century AD 


Amorium 


art of the Lower City Walls, looking southeast. 


the Byzantines had begun to take the offensive, so 
that military events no longer took place on the 
Anatolian plateau but on its southern and eastern 
flanks. As part of this process Amorium regained 
some its former military and strategic importance, but 
instead of being a bulwark in the defence of 
Byzantine territory it became a mustering- and sup- 
ply-point for the campaigns that were to push the fron- 


After AD 838 Amorium is rarely mentioned 
in the surviving Byzantine texts. 
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Marble floor slabs in the nave of the Lower City Church (Middle 
Byzantine, late 9'*- early 10 century AD). 
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A small tannery workshop with drainage sink 
(Middle Byzantine, 11' century AD). 


tier forward into eastern Anatolia, Syria, and 
Mesopotamia. 

Results from the excavations have shown that 
prosperity did indeed return to Amorium in the 10th 
and 11* centuries AD. New housing was construct- 
ed on the outskirts of the city, money was lavished 
on ecclesiastical buildings, and local industries were 
re-established. This situation persisted until the arrival 
of the Seljuk Turks. The first raids deep into 
Anatolia occurred in AD 1068-1069 and took the 
Byzantines completely by surprise. They included an 
attack on Amorium, indicating that the city was then 
still regarded as a valuable prize. 


THE ARRIVAL OF THE TURKS 

After Alp Arslan’s defeat of the emperor Romanus IV 
at the battle of Manzikert in AD 1071 a large part of 
Anatolia was swiftly overrun by the Seljuks. Ankara, 
for example, fell to them in AD 1073, and by AD 1080 
Nicaea (iznik) had been chosen as their first capital. 
But during the First Crusade the Turks were pushed 
back from the Sea of Marmara and suffered a seri- 
ous defeat in the plains around Dorylaeum 
(Eskisehir). Consequently, Konya became the cap- 
ital of the Seljuk Sultanate in AD 1110. Amorium now 
lay in a frontier zone between the remainder of the 
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Final occupation layer with human and animal remains within the 
former latrine of the Lower City bathhouse 
(Middle Byzantine, late 11" century). 


Byzantine Empire to the north and west and the 
Seljuks to the south and east. These were not con- 
ditions favourable to the continued prosperity of the 
city, and it is likely that most of the Byzantine inhab- 
itants of Amorium fled (or, indeed, were removed by 
the imperial authorities) to more secure areas in west- 
ern Anatolia not long after AD 1071. 

In addition, the local population had to contend 
with the arrival of Norman and Frankish crusaders. 
The Norman warlord Roussel of Bailleul attempted 
to found an independent state in the heart of Anatolia 
in ca. AD 1073, and the fighting that ensued between 
Roussel’s forces and the Byzantines centred around 
Amorium. According to Sir Steven Runciman, the 
route taken by the First Crusade in AD 1097 led from 
Dorylaeum through Polybotus on route to Pisidian 
Antioch (Yalvac). He argued that the terrain around 
Amorium was ‘a long waterless tract of country’ and 
‘suitable only for swiftly moving cavalry.’ Hence it is 


The local population had to contend with 
the arrival of Norman and Frankish 
crusaders. 
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A Roman doorstone recently uncovered in the northern cemetery, 
looking south towards the Upper City mound. 


usually assumed that the First Crusade did not pass 
through Amorium. It is, however, inherently more like- 
ly that the Crusaders followed the main Byzantine 
highway that must have led to Amorium. Likewise, 
the German emperor, Conrad Ill, used the old 
Byzantine highway between Dorylaeum, Amorium, 


and Philomelium (Aksaray) 
in AD 1147. 

The region of Amorium is 
known to have been in Seljuk 
hands by AD 1116, when the 
emperor Alexius I led the 
Byzantine army on an expe- 
dition from Dorylaeum in the 
direction of Polybotus and 
Philomelium. But the fact 
that the lands both to the 
north and south of the 
Emirdag mountains remained 
a war zone for most of the 
12th century AD probably 
means that most of the set- 
tled Byzantine population 
would have been encour- 
aged to leave, while the 
Turkish tribesmen who 


Byzantine spolia in the Seljuk tomb 
at Hankéy. 


After the fall of the Byzantine city in the 
late 11th century the ancient name of 
Amorium was forgotten by the local 

inhabitants, suggesting that there was a 

radical change in population. 


replaced them were by and large tent-dwelling 
nomads. Certainly, the archaeological evidence sug- 
gests that parts of the site were reoccupied by the 
Seljuks, but this may not have occurred in any sub- 
stantial form until the 13th century AD. Likewise, dated 
Seljuk buildings in the Afyon region are known only 
from ca. AD 1210 onwards, and the fact that there 
is little evidence for the conversion of existing 
Byzantine buildings into mosques, medreses, or hans 
after the Turkish occupation suggests a prolonged 
period of instability and dislocation. 

At Amorium a break in occupation may also be 
indicated by the fact that its ancient name disappears, 
even though it had long been familiar to Arab histo- 
rians and geographers. The last reference to the site 


Drawing of the village school and mosque by Margaret Gill in 1990. 
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as Ammuriye is found in the 
travel writings of a 12%h-cen- 
tury Syrian author, al- 
Harawi. Naturally, the name 
continues to be found in 
Byzantine sources, but the 
latest historical reference 
occurs in the work of 
George Pachymeres (AD 
1242-c.1310). It would 
appear that the local popu- 
lation retained no memory 
of the ancient name, so that 
by the 16' century the site 
is recorded in official docu- 
ments under the name of 
Hisarcik. By then the area 
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Traditional bread baking at 
Hisarkoy in 1997. 


had come under Ottoman 
control, and the excavations 
have shown that a small Turkish settlement, centred 
on the Upper City mound, persisted there well into 
the 18th century. However, this too disappeared, since 
the present-day village of Hisarkéy was only estab- 
lished in 1892 when refugees from the Balkans were 
settled there. 


THE REDISCOVERY OF AMORIUM 

Although the existence of an ancient city called 
Amorium was known to European antiquarians and 
travellers by the middle of the 18th century, the ruins 
at Hisarkéy were only positively identified as those 
of Amorium in 1836. In September of that year a 
British scholar called William Hamilton visited the site 
and concluded from the surviving remains and from 
its general location that it matched Amorium. It is 
clear that the standing ruins were then much more 
prominent then than they are now, and Hamilton 
noted several inscriptions that can no longer be found 
at the site. However, in general he seems to have 
been rather unimpressed by Amorium, describing it 
as ‘the deserted and dreary site of what was once a 
populous city; and seldom have | witnessed a more 


General view of the modern village of Hisarkoy. 


In the 19th and early 20th century few 
scholars showed any interest in Amorium, 
despite its importance in the pages of the 
history of the Byzantine empire 


striking scene of solitude and desolation...’ Sadly, the 
site was destined to lie neglected and almost forgot- 
ten for the next century and a half. 

The eminent Russian Byzantinist A.A. Vassiliev 
apparently paid a visit to Amorium at the turn of the 
century, but British and German epigraphers in the 
1920s and 1930s found little there to interest them. 
It was left largely to Cyril Mango, formerly Professor 
of Byzantine Studies at the University of Oxford, to 
arouse scholarly interest in its potential as an archae- 
ological site. He made his first trip to Amorium over 
forty years ago and so began a slow but eventually 
persuasive campaign to encourage colleagues to 
undertake its excavation. Fieldwork, however, only 
began in 1987 under the direction of Professor R.M. 
Harrison. A full excavation permit was issued in the 
following year, and work has continued at the site ever 
since, directed first by Martin Harrison (until his 
untimely death in 1992), and subsequently by Chris 
Lightfoot. 
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Martin Harrison photographed at the Lower City gateway in 1992. 


The excavations have provided much information 
about the ancient and late antique city, as well as evi- 
dence for the later Seljuk and Ottoman occupation 
of the site. It is, however, the Byzantine material that 
makes Amorium unique. The archaeology of 
Byzantine Anatolia is still very poorly known. At 
Amorium it is possible to investigate the nature of an 
entire site from its former state as a Roman city, 
through its survival in the Dark Ages, to its transfor- 
mation into a Middle Byzantine town. It represents a 
rare opportunity to trace urban continuity from the 
6th to the 11 century AD, and 
the results from Amorium have 
already been able to refute 
some widely-held views on 
Byzantine social and economic 
history. Likewise, the excava- 
tions have produced a wealth of 
finds, some of which are without 
parallel elsewhere, while others 
provide an archaeological con- 
text for material that was other- 
wise known only in museum col- 
lections. 

The following chapters will 
explain the salient features of the 
excavations and highlight some 


Glazed pottery fragments found 
: during the excavations on the 
of the finds. Upper City (13" century). 
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View of the Upper City mound from the Hamzahacilt road, 
looking southeast. 


4 Part of the Early Byzantine ambo parapet reused in the floor of the 
north aisle of the Lower City Church. 


Amorium 


he ancient site 
FE comprises 
two main sectors, 
namely an Upper 
and a Lower City. 
On the north side 
of the modern 
village is the 
Upper City, the 
man-made mound 
or hoyiik that 
forms the nucleus 
of the site. 


Fragments of Roman and Byzantine 
spolia built into the walls of the Great 
Mosque in Emirdag. 


The Upper City mound has an oval shape, covering an 
area of some 5 hectares and standing some 20 metres 
above the surrounding ground level. The Lower City 
encompasses a much larger area, extending around the 
south and east sides of the mound. The whole of the site 
thus measures about 1,130 metres from north-east to 
south-west and about 700 metres from north-west to 
south-east, enclosing approximately 70 hectares. Only 
part of this area is now occupied by the modern village 
of Hisarkéy. 

In addition, a wide area across the stream to the north- 
west of the Upper City appears to have been occupied in 
the Roman period, while there are a number of quarries, 
rock-cut tombs and other structures along the sides of the 
small ravine to the south-west where the modern asphalt 
road leads into the village from Emirdag. Above the ravine 
to the south a low tumulus (burial mound) is visible on 
the crest of the hill; this is usually the first indication of 
the ancient city to greet visitors as they approach Hisarkéy. 
The ancient cemeteries of Amorium must have been 
extensive to judge from the large number of Roman tomb- 
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View of the ravine with ancient graves and tombs, looking NE 
towards the Upper City mound. 


stones that have been found both at the site and in the 
surrounding villages. Tombs have, for example, been noted 
as far away as the ridge of hills to the south-east where 
the modern road climbs towards Davulga. 

The ‘fallen buildings’, so briefly and tantalisingly 
described by Hamilton in 1836, have suffered consider- 
ably over the last century and a half, and little trace of 
the ancient and mediaeval city now remains above ground. 
The ruins of Amorium have long been used by the vil- 
lagers as a quarry for dressed stone. The houses, mosque, 
and cemetery of Hisarkéy itself, as do those of many other 
villages in the area surrounding Amorium, attest to the 
wholesale recent plundering of the site. So, many of the 
older houses and buildings in the neighbouring villages 
of Hamzahacili, Pornek, Suvermez, and Karayatak, as well 
as in Emirdag itself, contain 
stones taken from Amorium. 
They include a number of 
important inscriptions and 
architectural fragments. This 
stone-robbing has meant 
that, before the excavations 
commenced, the rubble core 
of a small stretch of the for- 
tification wall on the north- 
eastslepe o} te dipper ry Phrygian doorstone reideed asa 
mound was the only ruin Laat in Hamzahacili 
that remained standing (Roman, 1-3" century AD). 
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The Upper City mound probably formed 
the nucleus of the settlement at Amorium 
right through from prehistoric times until 


the Seljuk period. 


Standing masonry on the northeast slope of the Upper City mound 
(possibly Seljuk, 13" century AD). 


above ground. Information provided by the village elders, 
however, makes it clear that stretches of the fortification 
walls and several other large structures in the Lower City 
still survived to some considerable height within living 
memory. The villagers can also remember when and where 
various individual stones were dug up and what subse- 
quently happened to them. The excavations have been 
able to verify several of their statements about the site. 


THE UPPER CITY 

The best views of this large and impressive mound or tell 
can be obtained from the crest of the hills to the east on 
the road to Davulga. From this view-point it seems to dom- 
inate the whole site, but when seen from the southern sec- 
tor of the Lower City its true position, lying in hollow 
between two streams and flanked by higher ground, is 
more apparent. Indeed, as one approaches the site from 
Emirdag, the Upper City is completely hidden from view 
until one enters the modern village, and so most first-time 
visitors are taken by surprise when the south-western cor- 
ner of the mound suddenly comes into view. 
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View of Amorium from the Davulga road, looking northwest. 


In Byzantine times the Upper City was completely 
enclosed by a fortification wall, traces of which are visi- 
ble around the edge of the mound. The circuit wall was 
strengthened by a number of projecting square towers, 
and there appear to have been several gates. At the north- 
eastern and south-western corners of the mound the Upper 
City wall joins up with the circuit of fortifications around 
the Lower City. The mound was the subject of an inten- 
sive surface survey during the 1989 and 1990 field sea- 
sons. This immediately produced some unexpected 
results; for example, it revealed that the site had not been 
entirely abandoned when the Byzantine city of Amorium 
ceased to exist in the late 11 century AD, as scholars 


Remains of the fortification wall (possibly early Byzantine, 7 
century AD) around the Upper City. 
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Line of part of the walls of the small fort in the south-west corner of 
the Upper City (probably Seljuk, 13" century AD). 


had previously assumed. Surface finds clearly indicated 
a Turkish presence, and the outlines of some buildings 
were also recognised as the remains of a substantial Seljuk 
occupation. In the south-west corner of the Upper City a 
small enclosure was tentatively identified as a Seljuk fort, 
perhaps the origin of the Turkish place name Hisarcik 
(meaning ‘Little Fort’), while the surviving stretch of 
masonry wall below the north-east tip of the mound is 
unlike any of the excavated Byzantine fortification walls 
at Amorium and so probably also belongs to the Turkish 
period. 

The undulating surface of the Upper City indicates the 
presence of numerous square and rectangular structures, 
which excavations have shown to belong in their final stages 
to the Ottoman period. The lower courses of the walls of 
these buildings comprise large masonry blocks (spolia) 


Survey in the Upper City has revealed 
surface remains of numerous buildings, 
including those of the apse of a large 
basilica. 
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View of Roman tombstones built into the Upper City walls. 


from the ancient city. Several such stones are strewn across 
the mound, while others are still visible built into the 
Byzantine fortifications around its edge. Finally, the apse 
of a church can be traced on the surface near the eastern 
edge of the mound. This building has not yet been inves- 


tigated by the excavation 
team, although a geophysi- 
cal survey was undertaken in 
2001. The large pit at the 
north-eastern end of the 
church bears witness to 
some of the stone-robbing 
and treasure-hunting activi- 
ties that plagued Amorium 
before it became a protect- 
ed archaeological site. 

The mound is not inhab- 
ited nowadays and is used 
merely for grazing sheep, 
although the village women 
are also accustomed to con- 
gregate along its southern 
edge on summer evenings in 
order to take advantage of 
the pleasant views over the 
village. 


Geophysical survey of the church on the 
Upper City mound in 2001. 
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Aerial view of part of the Lower City, showing outlines of buildings 
and streets. 


THE LOWER CITY 

The Lower City was also surrounded by a massive for- 
tification wall, the line of which can still be traced run- 
ning around the site. Only a small section of these 
defences has been excavated, revealing not only part of 
the curtain wall but also one of the city gates and a large 
triangular tower. Other gates and towers presumably exist 
at intervals around the circuit, but these at present can 
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unoccupied since Byzantine times and so 
traces of the mediaeval city’s streets and 
buildings are visible even today just below 
the ground surface. 


only be guessed at. The length of this circuit of walls 
prompts questions about how and by whom they were 
manned - imperial troops, soldiers from the provincial 
army, or militia recruited from the city’s inhabitants. But 
whoever manned the fortifications, it would have required 
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Another important feature of the site is the 
number of wells that are scattered across 
the area within the Lower City 
fortifications. 


a sizeable force to defend them effectively against attack. 
The future emperor Leo Ill is said to have placed a gar- 
rison of only 800 men in Amorium in AD 716, and yet 
this seems wholly inadequate to protect the whole of the 
Lower City in the face of a concerted Arab attack. As a 
result, perhaps, it has been argued that by the early 8th 
century AD the Lower City walls had already been aban- 
doned and that only the Upper City was fortified. This the- 
ory, however, runs counter to much of the archaeologi- 
cal evidence. In addition, while no great reliance can be 
placed on the numbers given by the sources for the size 
of the civilian population gathered inside Amorium at the 
time of the siege in AD 838, the fortress was clearly 
defended by a substantial force, comprising not only 
troops of the Anatolikon Theme, under the command of 
their general (strategos), Aétius, but also three of the four 
divisions (tagmata) of the imperial field army. It may 
therefore be assumed that these troops were sufficient- 
ly numerous to have adequately manned the circuit of 
Lower City walls. 


A disused well in a courtyard of one of the village houses. 
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Within the walls the Lower City can be divided into three 
distinct areas:- (a) the modern village, (b) a number of 
fields that are still under cultivation in the eastern and south- 
eastern sectors, and (c) a large stretch of open land run- 
ning across the southern part of the site from the Davulga 
road to the edge of the ravine to the south-west. A simi- 
lar area used merely for grazing is located to the north- 
east of the Lower City Church near the centre of the whole 
site. These uninhabited areas reveal numerous traces of 
buildings and streets; the existence of several large pub- 
lic buildings can also be postulated from the lines of walls 
and fragments of masonry that are visible on the surface. 
So, for example, it was possible to identify some remains 
close to the modern road through the village as those 
belonging to a church long before excavation of the struc- 
ture began in 1990. Another important feature of the site 
is the number of wells that are scattered across the area 
within the Lower City fortifications. Although these wells 
now supply all the water needs of the villagers and of the 
excavation team, their 
existence probably dates 
back to early mediaeval 
times. Although in 
Roman times Amorium 
may have been furnished 
with an aqueduct that 
supplied running water 
for the public baths and 
nymphaea, the Byzantine 
inhabitants needed a 
more secure source of 
water, especially during 
the troubled times of the 
Arab invasions. It was 
fortunate for them that an 
ample supply of water 
lay immediately below 
their feet; indeed, this 
may well be one reason 
for the continued exis- 
tence of the city in the 


A Byzantine well head excavated in the 
- Lower City Enclosure 
Byzantine Dark Ages. (probably 11™ century AD). 
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The largest surviving piece of fresco, depicting a female saint, 
on the south wall of the Lower City Church (Middle 
Byzantine, 11" century AD). 


4 Top view of one of the multi-handled vessels (Dark Ages, early 9” 
century AD). 
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he excavation of 
this ecclesiastical 
building began in 1990 
® and has revealed the 
) most impressive 
] monument that can 
| now been seen at 
Amorium. The church 
| must have formed part 
of a larger complex, 
| flanked on either side 
by subsidiary buildings 
| and having an atrium in 


Aerial view of the Lower City Church front of its west end. 
during excavation in 1994. 


THE LOWER CITY 

The Church 

During work that extended for some nine seasons the 
main body of the church was exposed - the apse at 
the eastern end, the central nave and aisles, and the 
narthex at the western end. Two principal building 
phases have been identified. 


View of the Lower City Church in 1998, looking east. 
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Phase | 
Phase Il 


North aisle South aisle | 
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Narthex 
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Plan of the Lower City Church in 2004, showing the main two 
phases of construction. 


The original plan of the church (Phase I) was that 
of a basilica, divided into a nave and two side aisles. 
The main body of the church was entered from a 
narthex at the western end through three doorways; 
the grey and red-veined marble jambs of the door to 
the south aisle are still standing to a considerable 
height. At the east end of the nave is an apse nearly 
8 metres in diameter, the exterior of which compris- 
es three sides of a regular hexagon. Within the apse 
the synthronon, the stone seating for the priests, has 
been uncovered. The altar would have stood in front 
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of the synthronon. The walls are built of large dressed 
and squared blocks and stand in places to a height of 
3 metres above the floor of the nave. The lower wall 
surfaces were originally revetted with marble. Cramp 
holes can be seen in the walls; some even retain traces 
of the iron cramps that held the large revetment slabs 
in place. Two rows of columns flanked the chancel 
(bema) and nave (naos), while a chancel screen (tem- 
plon) or iconostasis, separated the sacred eastern end 
of the church from the nave. The floor in the chancel 
and nave was paved with different coloured marble 
slabs in the opus sectile style, forming an attractive 
geometric design. 

It is likely that the Phase I aisled basilica had an 
upper storey, surmounted by a timber-framed roof, but 
this is difficult to prove because of the extensive nature 
of the later reconstruction of the building. Likewise, 
the date of the construction of the church remains 
imprecise, although the archaeological evidence sug- 
gests that it should be placed in the late 5‘ or early 


The floor in the chancel and nave was 
paved with different coloured marble slabs 
in the opus sectile style, forming an 
attractive geometric design. 
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Part Pat the ininsble opus sectile floor in fe nave in fhe hawer City 
Church (Middle Byzantine, late 9t*- early 10° century AD). 


6th century AD. Such a 
date would fit well with 
the architectural plan of 
the church and with the 
style of the surviving 
fragments of Early 
Byzantine furnishings. 
Two large and impres- 
sive marble capitals, 


One of the two ornate capitals on 
; ] display at the Afyonkarahisar 
now displayed in the Archaeological Museum (Early 


garden of the Afyon Byzantine, 6" century AD). 


Museum, are said to 
have been recovered from the site of the church many 
years ago; another has also made its way to Aksehir. 
Small fragments from a similar pilaster capital have 
been found during the excavations in the church, con- 
firming the provenance of these pieces. Another impor- 
tant find from the church was a marble column plinth 
with an 11-line inscription mentioning the martyr saint 
Konon. Since the plinth had later been cut down to 
form an octagonal base, it is uncertain whether it 
belongs to the original church, but it at least reveals 
an intriguing link with St. Konon, who was much ven- 
erated in Isauria and especially by the Isaurian emper- 
or Zeno (AD 474-491). 

In all probability this building is the episcopal church 
(or cathedral) where St. Theodore of Sykeon attended 
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The Lower City 
Church has 
produced a wealth 
of carved marble 
and limestone 
furnishings of the 
Early and Middle 
Byzantine periods. 


services with the city’s 
bishop at the end of the 
6th century AD. If so, 
there is a good chance 
that it could be the 
church that was 
reportedly burnt to the 
ground by the Arabs in 
AD 838. Certainly, the central location of the church 
within the city suggests that it was from the start one 
of the more important ecclesiastical buildings at 
Amorium -— and it remained so until the very end of 
the Byzantine occupation of the site. The 
archaeological investigation of the church has revealed 
that the building has enjoyed mixed fortunes, 
accurately reflecting those of Amorium itself, during 
the 1,500 years of its existence. 

First of all, the aisled basilica suffered severe fire 
damage, so severe in fact that much of the fabric of 
the church was damaged beyond repair. The wood- 
en roof would have been the most vulnerable part of 
the building in a fire, and the blackened scorch marks 
that can be seen today on the Phase | walls (especial- 
ly in the central bay of the northern aisle) may indi- 
cate where roof timbers collapsed and lay burning 
inside the building. The marble furnishings from the 
interior of the church also apparently suffered consid- 


Inscribed plinth mentioning St. Konon 
(Early Byzantine, late 5‘*-6"" century AD). 


Signs of burning on the main north wall of the Lower City Church, and 
showing dowel holes for the Early Byzantine marble revetment. 


erable damage. Many small carved fragments, as well 
as pieces of marble wall revetment, were later reused 
as packing material in the Phase II walls. Likewise, part 
of the parapet belonging to the late antique pulpit 


(ambo) was found reused as 
a paving slab in one corner of 
the north aisle, and at least 
one column, perhaps from the 
nave, was later carved down 
and made into the epistyle for 
the chancel screen. The opus 
sectile floor in the chancel and 
nave must also have been 
badly damaged, for it was 
subsequently replaced by an 
entirely new floor, which 
raised the height of floor sur- 
faces in the church. Traces of 
this earlier floor were found 
during the excavations where 
parts the Phase II marble 
floor slabs had been removed 
during the Seljuk use of the 
building. By contrast, the 


parapet reused in the of the north 
aisle of the Lower City Church. 
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Bird’s-eye view of the surviving remains of the Middle Byzantine 
floor in the bema, with the site of the altar at its centre. 


stone synthronon seems to have been left relatively 
undamaged by the destruction of the Phase | church, 
presumably because it was largely protected under the 
masonry semi-dome of the apse. 

No irrefutable evidence has been found for when 
this disaster occurred. The rebuilding of the church, 
however, clearly took place no earlier than the late 9th 
or early 10 century AD, so the damage must have 
occurred before then. The most obvious and conven- 
ient historical event with which to associate the destruc- 
tion of the Phase | aisled basilica is, of course, the siege 
and sack of Amorium in AD 838. Churches, howev- 
er, are also vulnerable to natural or accidental disas- 
ters, especially fires caused by the use of flame-lit 
lamps and burning candles. Nevertheless, it is hard to 
avoid the conclusion that the church must have suf- 


Large quantities of loose tesserae have been 
recovered from the collapsed deposits inside 
the church, indicating that the semi-dome 
in the apse, the central dome, and other 
parts of the ceiling vaults were decorated 
with brightly-coloured glass mosaics. 
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fered during the Arab attack, and the event that caused 
such massive damage to the church can be linked with 
destruction layers that have been found in other exca- 
vated areas of the Lower City — these deposits of ash 
and burnt debris have produced several coins dating 
to the reign of the emperor Theophilus (AD 829-843). 
Such evidence, however, is lacking from within the 
church because all the debris was cleared away before 
work on its reconstruction started. 

Phase Il saw a major restructuring of the whole 
church; in place of the columns along the nave four 
large piers were erected in the centre of the building, 
and numerous smaller piers and buttresses were added 
to the walls. It seems very likely that the piers sup- 
ported a central dome over the pulpit in the nave, while 
the rest of the building was probably covered with 
vaulted ceilings. Large quantities of loose tesserae have 
been recovered from the collapsed deposits inside the 
church, indicating that the semi-dome in the apse, the 
central dome, and other parts of the ceiling vaults were 
decorated with brightly-coloured glass mosaics. The 
walls of the church were also covered with wall paint- 
ings at this time. Although little of these now remain 
in situ, it is clear from the surviving fragments that a 
second and, in places, even a third layer of fresco was 
applied to the walls. The best preserved section of 

painting is to be 

found on the 
main 
wall in 
the 


A fragment of Middle Byzantine glass mosaic, fallen from one of the 
domes or vaults of the Lower City Church. 
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Although the surviving frescoes are very 
fragmentary, they tell us a great deal about 
the Middle Byzantine decoration of the 
Phase II domed basilica. 


Three layers of Middle Byzantine fresco still attached to a piece of 
masonry (late 9°*-11' century AD). 


western bay of the south aisle. Although only the lower 
half of the figure survives, it clearly depicts a stand- 
ing woman, dressed in a long robe with ornamented 
borders imitating gold embroidery with jewels. Her rich 
costume indicates that she must have been a person 
of higher rank; she may be identified as either St. 
Barbara or St. Catherine of Alexandria. 

The multiple layers of painted plaster show that a 
considerable time must have elapsed between the 
reconstruction of the church and its abandonment. 
Indeed, it is clear that the Phase II building underwent 
a number of repairs and alterations during its lifetime. 
Rich patrons, both church men and lay people, con- 
tinued to lavish attention (and, presumably, donations) 
on the church well into the 11 century AD. Recent 
research and scientific analysis of the excavation finds 
indicate that the Middle Byzantine church was not only 
generously endowed but was also spectacularly 
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The largest surviving piece of fresco, depicting a female saint, on the south 
wall of the Lower City Church (Middle Byzantine, ditt century AD). 


adored with a dazzling array of colour. 
In addition to the opus sectile floor, ? 


which included a roundel of glass 
mosaic tesserae representing a 
floral wreath, the walls were 
covered with frescoes of 
saints and prophets, and 
liturgical furnishings such 
as the chancel screen were 
brightly painted to empha- 
sise the geometric designs 
carved on their surfaces. 
Above, the ceiling glis- 
tened with gold-glass 
mosaics. It would have pro- 
vided an appropriate setting 
for the metropolitan archbish- 
op of Amorium and his clergy, 
dressed in fine silk vestments, to per- 
form their services. These would prob- 
ably have been accompa- 


nied by an assortment of Part of a glass mosaic roundel im situ in 
church plate in ailt silver the floor of the nave of the Lower City 
P g * — Church (Middle Byzantine, late 9t¥-11% 


painted icons, and illumi- century AD). 
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Photo and drawing by Elizabeth Hendrix of polychrome decoration 
on limestone cornice blocks (Middle Byzantine, late 9"*-early 10° 


century AD). 


nated manuscripts, while the whole church would have 
been lit with glass hanging lamps and sunlight shin- 
ing in through glazed windows, which consisted of plas- 
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Copper alloy bracket for a hanging 
lamp, found in the Lower City 
Church (Byzantine, early 6" 
century AD). 


ter frames set with panes of 
coloured glass. 

The Middle Byzantine 
church, however, was not just 
a place for the living but also 
for the dead. During the 1998 
and 2002 excavation seasons 
a total of nine tombs were 


Tombs were not 
arranged in a neat 
row, side by side, but 
dug down into the late 
antique foundations of 
the church wherever 
space could be found. 
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Middle Byzantine tombs in the narthex of the Lower City Church 
(late 9"*-11" century AD). 


uncovered in the narthex at the western end of the 
church. They were not arranged in a neat row, side by 
side, but dug down into the late antique foundations 
of the church wherever space could be found. They 
vary, too, in size and type, which suggests that they 
were not planned as a group but were constructed 
individually as the need arose. It is clear, however, that 
they were all inserted into the narthex floor after the 
reconstruction of the Phase II church had been 
completed. 

Only one of the tombs - the one that was located 
against the north wall of the narthex — had subsequent- 
ly been disturbed during the Seljuk reoccupation of the 
church. The remaining eight tombs, containing some 
34 burials, were found to be still intact. Several had 
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Tomb 6 in the narthex of the Lower City Church during the removal 
of delicate organic material in 2002. 


seen reuse during the course of the Middle Byzantine 
period; Tomb 6, for example, had four occupants, 
placed one on top of the other. Only Tomb 4, which 
occupies the central and therefore most prestigious 
position in front of the steps into the nave of the church, 
does not seem to have been reused. It contained only 
two bodies, identified as a man and a woman, both in 
early middle age (about 35-45 years old). 

It is usual to find clerics buried within the sacred 
precincts of a church. Here in the Lower City Church, 
however, it seems that wealthy and influential fami- 
lies were allotted space in the narthex. Grave goods 
are scarce in Byzantine burials. These tombs produced 
only a hen’s egg from one tomb (Tomb 4) and an iron 
bracelet from another (Tomb 5). In Tomb 5, howev- 
er, were also found five copper alloy coins, all mint- 
ed during the reign of the emperor Nicephorus II Phocas 
(AD 963-969). This numismatic evidence provides 
useful confirmation for the date of the tombs, but the 
coins were not the most interesting or spectacular finds 
that were discovered in the tombs. These comprise two 
groups of material - one made of solid stone, the other 
of delicate organic remains. 

At the western end of Tomb 3 the fragment of a 
Middle Byzantine closure slab had been used as part 
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Tombs found in the narthex of the Lower 
City Church were used for members of the 
most important families in Middle 
Byzantine Amorium. 


Tombs 5 and 6 in the narthex of the Lower City Church, after 
excavation. 


of the tomb structure. In a similar but more lavish man- 
ner, Tomb 4 was lined with reused architectural ele- 
ments, including two Early Byzantine Ionic impost cap- 
itals, while its lid comprised three more Middle 
Byzantine slabs. Close inspection of these slabs sug- 
gested that originally they had probably served as para- 
pet slabs that enclosed the upper part of the pulpit, 


Tomb 4 at the centre of the narthex in the Lower City Church, after 
opening in 2002. 
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The tombs in the 
narthex were found 
to contain silk textiles 
and leather shoes as 
well as several 
successive burials. 


or ambo, in the nave. Why 
this pulpit should have been 
dismantled and reused as 
building material remains a 
mystery, but, again, it shows 
that there was much activi- 
ty in the church during the 
Middle Byzantine period. 

The second group of very remarkable and rare finds 
comprises fragments of textiles and leather shoes. The 
textiles, both clothing and at least in one case (in Tomb 
6) a shroud, appear to have been made of silk and 
were probably richly decorated and embroidered. In 
Tomb 4 fragments of textile containing gold thread 
were also preserved. The remains of shoes were found 
in four of the tombs (Tombs 4, 6, 7, and 8). The shoes 
were stitched together from several pieces of leather, 
and had flat soles. At least some were apparently of 
the slip-on variety without laces and reached up to the 
ankle, where they could be folded down. Similar shoes 
are represented in wall paintings of the 10*h- 11th cen- 
turies AD in Cappadocia. 


Detail of a Middle Byzantine ambo 
slab reused as the top of Tomb 4. 
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Fragment of a cuff of silk cloth with gold thread from Tomb 4 
(Middle Byzantine, late 1oth_qqth century AD). 
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The lavish refurbishment of 
the Lower City Church is all the 
more impressive when it is 
remembered that most Middle 
Byzantine churches are consid- 
erably smaller than those built 
during the Late Roman and 
Early Byzantine periods. Even 
when a Middle Byzantine 
church reused the core of an 
old building, it most frequent- 
ly only occupied a small part of 
the former space. Well-travelled 
visitors might recall the small 
Middle Byzantine church built 
within the late antique basilica 
at Side on the south coast of 
Turkey. This is not the case 
with the Amorium church. Here 
the whole of the main body of 
the church was _ reoccupied, 
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Tomb 6, after opening in 2002, 

showing the leather shoes at the 

lower end of the stone 
sarcophagus. 


making it one of the largest Middle Byzantine church- 
es known. Indeed, its overall floor space is greater than 
that of many contemporary churches in Constantinople 


itself. 


General view of the naos and bema of the Lower City Church, looking south. 
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General view of the baptistery of the Lower City Church, looking east. 


The baptistery walls match those of the 
Phase I aisled basilica church, indicating 
that they were all built at the same time as 
part of a major new construction. 


In recent years much effort has been directed by 
the excavation team to recording and conserving the 
standing remains. This work continues to this day. In 
addition, new excavations were begun in the 2005 sea- 
son immediately to the northwest of the church. Here, 
rather unexpectedly, a baptistery with an adjoining 
narthex were found. The baptistery is square in plan, 
with a single, western doorway, recessed rectangu- 
lar niches in the south and north walls, and a semi- 
circular apse at the east end. The western doorway 
leads to a rectangular narthex, aligned north-south, 
that is entered at its southern end from the narthex 
of the church. The baptistery and its narthex, there- 
fore, constitute ancillary buildings that could only be 
entered from the main church. This new building is 
extremely well preserved and sheds further light on 
the history of the entire ecclesiastical complex. It is 
also one of very few examples of Early Byzantine bap- 
tisteries to have survived and provides important new 
information on baptismal liturgy in the early Orthodox 
Church. 
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Western doorway and surviving column base in the floor of the baptistery. 


The walls of the baptistery and its narthex share the 
same construction as the Phase | aisled basilica, with 
large ashlar blocks for the lower courses and courses 
of smaller blocks above. Four columns, of which one 
gray marble base survives in situ, were arranged in a 
square around the centre of the baptistery. These 
columns had shafts of grey, red-veined marble, and were 
capped with richly decorated Corinthian capitals of the 
so-called “Theodosian’ type, carved from fine, white 
marble. Several fragments of such capitals were found 
in the baptistery during the course of its excavation; they 


Marble column shaft and other architectural fragments found 
abandoned in the baptistery. 
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The baptistery was richly decorated with 
marble revetment on the walls and large 
paving slabs of marble on the floor in a 
similar way to the main body of the Early 
Byzantine church. 


match two intact specimens that are now displayed in 
the Afyonkarahisar Archaeological Museum. These ele- 
gant capitals are said to have been found during ille- 
gal excavations at the church in the 1960s. These 
columns may have supported a central dome with an 
encircling vaulted ambulatory. The recessed niches on 
the north and south sides must have been covered by 
arches forming arcosolia, and a half dome probably cov- 
ered the apse. Like the rest of the church, the walls of 
baptistery were originally sheathed in marble revetment, 
but only a few fragments now remain in place, notably 
at the bottom of the wall in the eastern apse. It is also 
clear that the floors in the baptistery and its narthex were 
paved with large rectangular slabs of marble. These 
were robbed in the post-Byzantine period, leaving only 
their but can be reconstructed from impressions in the 
surviving sections of mortar bedding. 


Eastern apse of the baptistery. 
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General view of the Early Byzantine sunken font in the centre of the 
baptistery (6" century AD). 


Set into the pavement at the centre of the baptis- 
tery and framed by the four columns was a cruciform 
font, with four steps in the eastern and western arms 
descending into the central basin. In the northern and 
southern arms a broader step set at a higher level 
enabled the priest to stand above the baptismal can- 
didate who knelt in the basin below. Water was prob- 
ably supplied from a source just outside the baptis- 
tery via a terracotta water pipe running under the floor 
from the southeast wall into the font. The drain was 
probably located in the lower basin but could not be 
excavated. 

The baptistery clearly did not suffer as much dam- 
age as the main body of the church during the great 
fire that overwhelmed that building, probably in the 
sack of Amorium in AD 838. Nevertheless, during the 
restoration of the entire church complex in the late 9th- 
early 10‘ centuries AD the baptistery and its narthex 
underwent certain alterations. The most radical 
change was the stripping and backfilling of the Early 
Byzantine font with loose debris and earth. A large frag- 
ment of masonry was dumped into the central basin, 
presumably to support the floor and a new font above. 
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Brick rubble used to fill the font before a new Middle Byzantine 
floor was laid in the centre of the baptistery. 


The site of the font was paved over with a square of 
new opus sectile pavement that closely resembles that 
found in the bema and naos of the main church. The 
reason for the abandonment of the sunken font can 
be explained by changes in liturgy and custom. In the 
6th century AD adults were still being baptised, and 
the ritual involved emersion in holy water. By the 
Middle Byzantine period, however, people were being 
baptised as babies, and water was sprinkled on them 
from a standing font. No trace of a new font was found 
in the baptistery, but slab fragments and a basin found 
in the main church may have belonged to such an 
installation. 

Three Middle Byzantine tombs were also found. One 
had been cut through the pavement on the north side 
of the baptistery, and a further two tombs were set in 
the floor at the north end of the baptistery narthex. All 
three tombs had been looted and completely emptied 
during later times, but in construction and general 
appearance they resemble those found in the adjacent 
church narthex, and so must date to the 10¢h- 11th cen- 
turies. The baptistery tombs, like the ones in the church 
narthex, must have been reserved for persons of high 
status. 
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The baptistery was refurbished during the 
Middle Byzantine period when the central 
sunken font was filled in. Three tombs were 
inserted into the floor, but they were found 
to be empty when they were excavated in 
2005. 


In the post-Byzantine period the baptistery suffered 
the same fate as the main church; the marble pave- 
ments, revetment, and furnishings were systematical- 
ly stripped away. A wall of spolia blocks was construct- 
ed on the western threshold into the baptistery, thus 
narrowing the doorway. In the narthex floor just in front 
of the doorway a circular bread oven or tandir was dis- 
covered, built of mud brick and once capped by a bee- 
hive-like superstructure. Domestic refuse, including 
cooking wares similar to those found in the main 
church, was found in the area around the oven, togeth- 
er with a 13th-century Islamic coin. So, one can assume 
that during the Seljuk period the baptistery complex 
served as a work area connected to the main church, 
which had been converted into a farmhouse and barns 
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The two tombs in the baptistery narthex during excavation in 2005. 
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for domesticated animals. 
However, a silver denier mint- 
ed at Lyon (central France) in 
the first half of the 11th centu- 
ry was also found in the debris 
-— the coin may attest to the 
presence of pilgrims from west- 
ern Europe in Amorium in the 
decades preceding the First 
Crusade. Further disturbance 
was caused by a robber pit that 
was dug into the western side of 
the baptistery in the 1960s. 
These illicit activities were con- 
firmed by the discovery of a col- 
umn shaft buried in the rubble 
i : Ben -_ within the baptistery bearing a 
Detail of one of the tombs in the  Qraffiti with the name of one of 
baptistery narthex. the villagers carved on it. 


The Lower City Walls 
The investigation of a stretch of the Lower City Walls 
was a focus of attention from the very beginning of 
the Amorium Excavations Project. It was intended to 
clarify the date of their construction, to find out whether 
they were built as new defences or were a reworking 
of older structures, and to ascertain, if possible, when 
and how they were destroyed or abandoned. In addi- 
tion, it was hoped that excavation on the periphery of 
the urban settlement area would shed some light on 
the extent of Byzantine occupation, especially as it has 
be argued in the past that the Byzantine city was 
restricted to the Upper City mound. 

The excavations in the area designated as Trench 
AB on the southwest perimeter of the Lower City have 
revealed an impressive stretch of curtain wall whose 


The wall is pierced by a gateway, flanked to 
the right by a large triangular tower, 
originally standing several storeys high. 
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The Lower City fortification wall and gateway, looking southeast. 


construction was clearly a major, probably imperial, 
enterprise. The lower part of the wall is built of mas- 
sive, finely-cut ashlar blocks (see p. 46), while above 
the wall comprises neat rows of smaller, roughly- 
dressed blockwork. These fortifications would appear 
to have been erected during peace-time when time, 
care, and new materials could be utilised in the work. 
They do not contain any re-used stones (spolia) from 
the Roman city or its cemeteries; this is in marked con- 
trast to the fortifications on the Upper City mound. In 
terms of masonry construction, the Amorium tower and 
circuit wall would fit a date range between the mid- 
5th and mid-6" century AD. The style of construction 
matches that of Phase I of the Lower City Church, and 
so it may be postulated that the aisled basilica and the 
city walls were built at roughly the same time. It fur- 
ther suggests that Amorium underwent a massive pro- 
gramme of urban renewal in late antiquity. 

The wall is pierced by a gateway, flanked to the 
right by a large triangular tower, originally standing 
several storeys high. The tower is an integral part of 
the defences, intended to protect the vulnerable gate- 
way, and the existence of another matching tower must 
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Another peculiar feature of the Lower City | 
Walls is that there are remains of a second 
wall immediately to the rear of the curtain, 


effectively doubling the width of the 
fortifications to over 6 metres. 


be postulated to the other side of the gate. Since traces 
of few other towers are visible in the lower circuit at 
Amorium it is impossible to say whether the presence 
of a triangular tower (or pair of towers) is unusual. 
Certainly projecting rectangular towers are the norm 
in the Late Roman and Early Byzantine periods, 
although instances do occur elsewhere in the East 
Mediterranean, most notably at Thessalonica, where 
an excavated example is dated to the mid-5'h centu- 
ry AD. 

A secondary defensive feature was located during 
the excavation of the exterior of the triangular tower. 
Initially this feature was viewed as a massive buttress 
to the tower, but two small trenches along its presumed 
course soon allowed this to be recognised as an addi- 
tional defensive wall, probably designed to create an 
enclosed courtyard in front of the gateway. In effect 
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Middle Byzantine houses built on the foundations of the Lower City 
walls (late 10-11" century AD). 
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Aerial view of the Lower City Walls, showing the triangular tower 
and fore wall in front of the gateway (late 5*-early 9'* century AD). 


one can envisage a pair of pincer-like walls extend- 
ing from the flanking triangular gate-towers. The peri- 
od between the erection of main curtain and the outer 
wall may have been quite short given the use of sim- 
ilar ashlar masonry. But why such an addition should 
be felt necessary remains a mystery. Was it in response 
to a perceived threat to the city? Or was it merely an 
extra embellishment to the fortifications? 

Another peculiar feature of the Lower City Walls is 
that there are remains of a second wall immediately 
to the rear of the curtain, effectively doubling the width 
of the fortifications to over 6 metres. It appears that 
this strengthening of the circuit wall is confined to the 
stretch behind the triangular towers to either side of 
the gateway. Since the rear face of the inner wall to 
the north of the gateway is constructed of large ash- 
lar blocks similar to the outer facing of the curtain to 
the south of the gate, it is likely that the two widths 
of wall form parts of the same construction, built piece- 
meal by different gangs of workmen. The full width of 
the walls would thus allow room for stairs to lead from 
ground level up to the parapet walk, which was pre- 
sumably at some considerable height. 
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By contrast, there does not appear to have been 
any provision at Amorium for a separate fore-wall or 
proteichisma, which is a fairly common feature of Late 
Roman and Early Byzantine urban defences. Likewise, 
an entrance from the road outside into the courtyard 
in front of the gate has not been located. The road- 
way through the gate itself is relatively narrow, meas- 
uring only 4 metres wide, and it does not appear to 
have been paved. This is rather surprising given the 
monumental nature of the gate. Outside the city, on 
the other hand, traces of a road - with cuttings and 
wheel ruts — can be seen on an outcrop of rock that 
lies a short distance to the west of the gateway. It may 
only represent the course of the old (Ottoman) 
Emirdag-Davulga road before the asphalt highway was 
constructed through the modern village, but it would 
be a strange coincidence if this carriageway passed 
so close to one of the city’s gates purely by chance. 

During the excavation of the interior of the trian- 
gular tower in 1993, a deep layer of debris, presum- 
ably from the upper floors and roof of the tower, was 


Burnt timbers mixed with stone 
and brick debris inside the 
triangular tower. 


encountered. It consisted of a 
massive jumble of stone blocks, 
bricks, and loose rubble, togeth- 
er with a number of charred 
wooden beams. Dendrochrono- 
logists from Cornell University 
have been able to identify the 
wood used for some of these 
beams as oak. The samples 
were subsequently fitted into a 
master chronology for oak tree 
rings, enabling the tree from 
which the wood was cut to be 
given a life-span starting in AD 
362 and ending some time after 
AD 487. It is, therefore, tempting 
to associate this data with the lit- 
erary evidence ascribing the for- 
tification of Amorium to the 
emperor Zeno. This destruction 
layer can still be seen in the sec- 
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Dendrochronologists from Cornell University studying the burnt 
timbers from the triangular tower in 1993. 


tion that runs from the back wall to the apex of the 
tower. Below the mass of collapsed building material 
were found thinner layers of debris, containing a mix- 
ture of material - broken pottery, glass, metalwork 
(including several arrow- and spear-heads), as well as 
a complicated iron mechanism (probably from a door 
latch, but perhaps from a catapult or other defensive 
siege weapon), and even textile fragments (apparent- 
ly discarded rags, rather than pieces of clothing). 
Interestingly, no human remains were found, so it 
seems that all the occupants of the tower managed 
to escape before it collapsed. Below all this debris was 
a compact earth floor strewn with straw, the upper sur- 
face of which had been badly scorched and charred. 
The archaeological deposits, therefore, clearly indicate 
that the tower had been destroyed as the result of a 


The interior of the triangular tower was 

filled with a massive layer of collapsed 

timbers and masonry — evidence for the 
violent destruction of the Lower City walls. 
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Iron javelin and spear points found during the excavations (probably 


Dark Ages, late 7h-early 9" century AD). 


catastrophic fire, but can a date be assigned to the vio- 
lent end to the Lower City Walls on the strength of this 
evidence? 

Only a few coins were found inside the tower, the 
latest of which is a copper alloy follis of the emperor 
Theophilus (AD 829-842). Although it is unwise to put 
too much emphasis on a single coin, it provides the 
first clue for the likely date of the tower’s destruction. 
Samples of ash taken in 1992 from the upper layers 
within the triangular tower have also provided a 
Carbon- 14 date of ca. AD 800. So, the scientific evi- 
dence indicates that part, at least, of the tower’s con- 
struction can be dated no earlier than the end of the 
5th century AD, and that its destruction occurred in 
the late 8th or early 9th century AD. It would seem 


Only a few coins were found inside the 
tower, the latest of which is a copper alloy 
follis of the emperor Theophilus (AD 829- 

842). 
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likely that this catastrophe took place in the summer 
of AD 838 when the Turkish soldiers under the com- 
mand of the Abbasid caliph al-Mu‘tassim stormed 
Amorium. Such a conclusion has significant implica- 
tions for our understanding of the size and nature of 
the Byzantine city during the Dark Ages. It suggests 
that the defenders of Amorium did not retreat inside 
the walls of the Upper City during the siege but had 
the strength of numbers to man the full circuit of walls 
around the Lower City. This also presupposes that the 
fortifications had been sufficiently well maintained (and, 
presumably, repaired on occasion) since their con- 
struction to provide a viable defence against attack. 

After the Lower City defences had apparently lain 
in ruins for some time, a series of rooms was built over 
the levelled foundations of the double wall immediate- 
ly behind the triangular tower. A small hoard of twen- 
ty-two copper alloy anonymous folles and one gold 
coin, a scyphate histamenon that dates to the reign 
of Constantine X Ducas (AD 1059-1067), was found 
in one of these rooms in 1990. The discovery that the 
area of the city walls was re-used for housing was to 
some extent unexpected, since it had previously been 
assumed that in the Middle Byzantine period most of 
the settlement was concentrated on the Upper City. 
However, this evidence, combined with the signs of 
contemporary activity in other excavation zones of the 
Lower City, indicates that Amorium had gradually 


Part of the small hoard of 22 coins found in the Middle Byzantine 
houses built on top of the Lower City Walls (ca. AD 1065-1070). 
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A small hoard of coins was found in a 
room built over the ruined Lower City 
walls — it had been hidden there during the 
last years of the city’s existence. 


recovered from the Arab sack so that by the mid-11*h 
century AD it stretched as far as the periphery of the 
pre-838 settlement. This area of domestic occupation 
in the Lower City, however, does not seem to have 
been protected by new walls, and so at least part of 
the population of Amorium lived beyond the shelter 
of any fortifications. The archaeological evidence thus 
fits well with the general political and military situa- 
tion during the brief period of revival in Byzantium’s 
(and thus also of Amorium’s) fortunes from the latter 
part of the 9' to the middle of the 11th century AD. 

The re-occupation of the area of the Lower City 
walls was destined to be relatively short-lived. The 
hoard of coins from the house overlying the old 
defences provides an important clue to the sudden 
demise of Amorium as a result of the Seljuk conquest 
of Anatolia after the victory at Manzikert in AD 1071. 
After the Byzantine settlement had been abandoned, 


Sketch drawing of ruins as seen by William Hamilton in 1836. 
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there was no further occupation of this part of the site. 
Such an assertion is supported by the absence of 
demonstrably later pottery from the whole area of 
Trench AB. Instead, during the past 100 years the 
Byzantine ruins have been used as a ready source of 
quarried stone. Sadly, the relatively recent stone-rob- 
bing activity has both confused the archaeological pic- 
ture and seriously degraded the surviving structures. 

In order to clarify the nature of the Middle 
Byzantine occupation it was decided to enlarge the area 
of excavation immediately behind the walls and gate- 
way. Work in this area, designated as Trench LC, was 
carried out between 1994 and 1996. The first stage 
was to excavate the masonry debris within the gate- 
way itself. At the outer end the lintel blocks were 
exposed still lying where they had fallen across the 
entrance. A coin found on the surface layer immedi- 
ately below the collapse indicates that the gateway 
itself was still standing until the last quarter of the 10th 
century AD. The horizontal lintel consisted of interlock- 
ing blocks, recalling Hamilton’s description of a stand- 
ing arch ‘on the northern slope of the Acropolis’, in 
which he remarked on the ‘peculiar formation or dove- 
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Interlocking lintel blocks fallen from above the gateway in the Lower 
City Walls (late 5*-early 9" century AD). 


A group of very unusual terracotta vessels 
was found behind the Lower City walls in 
the destruction layer associated with the 
siege of AD 838. 


tailing of the key-stone.’ [see drawing on p. 112] 
Strangely, however, no evidence has been found for 
a threshold or hinge-posts for any doors to the gate. 
If, therefore, the gateway was not left permanently 
open, which seems unlikely in the face of repeated 
Arab attacks during the 7'* and 8* centuries AD, we 
must assume that there was some form of portcullis 
that was dropped from above to bar intruders. 

The excavations have also exposed a large area 
immediately behind the city wall and to the north of 
the gateway, revealing a series of rooms and struc- 
tures that was evidently built in this area after the for- 
tifications had fallen into disrepair and had been aban- 
doned. Numerous walls, still in a good state of preser- 
vation, have been uncovered, forming a building com- 
plex with a large central room and a courtyard. The 
room backed onto the partially preserved city wall and 
had two entrances, one leading into the courtyard, the 
other into a smaller room to the east. To the north- 
west lies another group of smaller interconnecting 
rooms and corridors. Finds from within these rooms 
were sparse, as if they had been emptied before they 
were abandoned, suggesting to some extent an order- 
ly evacuation rather than a sudden flight. All of the 
coins found in this area were anonymous or signed 
folles (copper alloy coins), the standard form of loose 
change used in Middle Byzantine times, that had been 
dropped and lost haphazardly during the occupation 
of the area. 

Immediately to the northwest of the Middle 
Byzantine housing, another room was partially exca- 
vated in 1996, while a second chamber was located 
in 1998 between it and the city wall. Unlike the other 
areas, these two rooms produced a wealth of materi- 
al within a substantial ash layer. The most remarkable 
finds comprised a group of pottery vessels that had 
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Broken pottery in situ in destruction layer behind the Lower City 
walls (Dark Ages, early 9" century AD). 


been smashed and then left in the burning debris. At 
least half a dozen of the vessels belonged to the same 
peculiar type, with only slight variations in size and 
shape. They all have a flat base and bulbous body, 
tapering upward towards either an everted rim-like top 
or a more unusual mask-like opening. Seven or eight 
vertical curved handles are arranged in two rows 
around the middle and upper part of the body. The tops 
and bases of the vessels are pierced with a series of 
holes that are connected through the body of the ves- 
sel by a cylindrical compartment. This is sealed off 
from the rest of the interior of the body, and so the 
vessel resembles something like a samovar in con- 
struction. It is unlikely, however, that these pots served 
to heat liquids, although ‘self-heaters’ (authepsae for 
water or, more likely, spiced wine) are known from 


Group of restored pottery vessels from the destruction layer behind 
the Lower City Walls (Dark Ages, early 9** century AD). 


Top view of three of the multi-handled vessels 
(Dark Ages, early gth century AD). 


Roman and Early Byzantine times. It remains uncer- 
tain what the exact function of the Amorium finds was 
and what they were intended to contain. Nevertheless, 
these extremely odd vessels are not unique to 
Amorium - two other examples are known, one in the 
Istanbul Archaeological Museum, the other in 
Kastamonu. 

The layer of debris in which the pottery was found 
also contained the remains of charred timbers, seeds 
and other food stuffs, more pieces of textile, and two 
early 9th-century AD coins - one of the emperor 
Nicephorus I (AD 802-811), the other of Theophilus. 
The debris included a mass of mud-brick, some of 
which still retained the shape of individual bricks. It 
was Clear, therefore, that the room had once had mud- 
brick walls, built on stone foundations and footings, 


It is unlikely that these strange pots served 
to heat liquids, although ‘self-heaters’ 
(authepsae for water or, more likely, spiced 
wine) are known from Roman and Early 
Byzantine times. 
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oe, 2 i 
Stone foundations and lower courses of walls belonging to mud 
brick buildings (Dark Ages, 7"-early 9** century AD). 


and it was the collapse of these walls that had buried 
and so preserved such a rich assemblage of materi- 
al. Mud brick has been the traditional building mate- 
rial par excellence in Anatolia for millennia, so it is not 
surprising to find evidence for it in Byzantine Amorium. 
Indeed, it has been found, associated with similar 
destruction layers, in other parts of the site. Moreover, 
the presence of mud brick should enable us to distin- 
guish to some extent between public and private con- 
struction. So, while fortifications, churches, and other 
major buildings were entirely built of stone and fired 
brick, it is likely that much of the minor structures 
-houses, shops, and small workshops- would have 
been built with mud-brick walls on stone footings. 
However, it is noticeable that the Middle Byzantine 
structures that adjoin and partially overlie the Lower 
City walls seem to have more substantial masonry 
walls, and one reason for this may be that with the 
destruction of the fortifications there was plenty of stone 
at hand with which to build. 
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At the centre of the Lower City is an area 

of some 12,370 sq. metres surrounded by a 

substantial defensive wall, built during the 
Middle Byzantine revival of Amorium. 


t t 


The Enclosure 


To the north of the Lower City Church and located 
almost at the very centre of the whole site lies an area 
that has been designated as the Enclosure. Before 
excavations began here in 1996 the most prominent 
feature was an earth- and grass-covered bank that sur- 
rounded the area on all four sides, giving the 
Enclosure a trapezoidal shape. Inside the ground slopes 
down quite steeply from south-east to north-west. 
Elderly villagers reported finding ‘large walls’ and ‘mar- 
ble floors’ within the Enclosure during illicit excava- 
tions in the 1950s and 1960s, and signs of robber 
trenches are still visible, especially along the eastern 
side of the Enclosure. 


View of the Lower City Enclosure, looking south from the Upper City mound. 


The Excavations 


Exterior face of the Enclosure wall, looking west 
(Middle Byzantine, late 10"*-11' century AD). 


The investigation of the Enclosure has been the 
main focus of the Excavation Project in the years since 
1998. Initially efforts concentrated on the bank, and 
excavations soon revealed that it contained the remains 
of a massive stone wall. From the amount of loose rub- 
ble that was found to either side of the wall, it was clear 
not only that the wall was of considerable width but 
also that it originally rose to a substantial height. Today 
a stretch of some 25 metres of the southern perime- 
ter wall of the Enclosure has been exposed; in places 
it still stands to a height of 3.5 metres. The wall is faced 
with blockwork arranged in irregular horizontal rows, 
and has a mixed core of rubble, brick, and mortar. In 
places both the facing and the core contain spolia — 
re-used architectural fragments from earlier buildings. 
Another indication of the relatively late date for the 
wall’s construction is that it overlies other features and 
buildings. This dating also seems to have received 
additional confirmation from the discovery in 2001 of 
a group of six copper alloy coins in the rubble core of 
the wall; the coins, all of the same class of anonymous 
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Interior face of the Enclosure wall, looking south 
(Middle Byzantine, late 10°-11" century AD). 


folles, date to the last quarter of the 10th or the first 
quarter of the 11‘ century AD. 

Despite its size and evident strength, no towers or 
gates have been found along the exposed length of 
the Enclosure’s south wall. Moreover, until 2003 no 
substantial buildings were associated directly with it. 
So the exact nature and purpose of the wall remain 
unclear, although it must have been defensive or pro- 
tective in some way. It is, however, now apparent that 
the wall was not an isolated construction, for recent 
excavations in the south-east corner of the Enclosure 
have revealed a series of rooms clustered around the 
inner face of the wall. These rooms, too, contain re- 
used material — one low barrier included an attractive 
closure slab, decorated 
with a cross, and steps and 
doorway thresholds made 
use of conveniently-sized 
column capitals, while the 
interior walls were found to 
include blocks still deco- 
rated with scraps of wall 
painting, presumably 
taken from a larger fresco- 
covered building. Likewise, 
ae oe ea ~ part of an open courtyard 

Middle Byzantine buildings in the : 

corner of the Enclosure during was uncovered; this was 

excavation in 2003 (11" century AD). paved with bricks and a 


a 
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So far only a small gateway providing 
access to the Enclosure has been found in 
the west wall. 


large circular grinding stone. The rooms that flanked 
the courtyard and were built up against the Enclosure 
wall appear to have been living quarters, but the dearth 
of artefacts from within the rooms makes it difficult 
to speculate on the exact nature of their occupancy. 
The corner room contained a central raised brick 
hearth and adjoining fire pit, and so may have been 
used as a kitchen, while in the room immediately to 
its west the remains of a 
long-shafted iron javelin 
were found. Whether these 
rooms should be seen as 
part of a barrack building 
or a secure storage area 
behind the Enclosure wall 
remains uncertain. 
However, it is clear that 
there was considerable 
activity both within and 
immediately outside the 
Enclosure during the 


Courtyard floor with step to doorway 
: - ; into the corner room at top (Middle 
Middle Byzantine period. A Byzantine, 11t" century AD). 
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Although most of the buildings are small 
and poorly constructed, occupation is 
surprisingly dense, indicating that this part 
of the Lower City retained a significant role 
in the economic and social life of the 
Byzantine city in the 10th and 11th 
centuries AD. 


number of other structures of a residential and com- 
mercial nature have been excavated, some of which 
had been inserted into the ruins of earlier buildings. 
Although most of the buildings are small and poorly 
constructed, occupation is surprisingly dense, indicat- 
ing that this part of the Lower City retained a signifi- 
cant role in the economic and social life of the 
Byzantine city in the 10" and 11** centuries AD. Coin 
finds appear to suggest that much of this resurgence 
may be associated with the reign of the emperor 
Nicephorus II Phocas (AD 963-969). The purpose to 
which the Enclosure was put has not as yet been fully 
ascertained, but it was obviously not a normal resi- 
dential area, and it remains an attractive hypothesis 


A complex of small rooms, probably workshops and storerooms to 
the east of the bathhouse in the Lower City Enclosure (Middle 
Byzantine, late 10"*-11" century AD) . 
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that it was built to serve some specifi- 
cally military role. Perhaps it served 
as a mustering-point and supply- 
base for the Middle Byzantine 
army during the offensive 
campaigns in south-east 
Anatolia and northern 
Syria. 

Below the Middle 
Byzantine levels nu- 4 
merous buildings and §¥ 
widespread destructi- ' 
on layers have been 
found. In large part the- 
se can be dated to the 
Byzantine Dark Ages and 
give a good indication of the 
level of occupancy and activity 
in the centre of the 
city during the Glazed terracotta lamp from the Lower City 
7th, gth, and Enclosure (Middle Byzantine). 
early 9" centu- 
ries AD. The 
excavations have thus provided us with a glimp- 
se of what life was like in an urban 
community after the end of an- 

tiquity. Most ancient cities in 
ee Anatolia had by then decli- 

~ ned into small and rather 

squalid settlements, often 
defined as ‘squatter occu- 
" pation;’ others had been 
| reduced to small pockets 
of occupation in defen- 
sible sites such as hill- 
top forts. The eviden- 
ce from the Enclosu- 
re area shows that 
Amorium does not fit 
Terracotta lamp found in the Lower either of these traditio- 

ey eo nal views of Byzantine Anato- 


Byzantine, late 6*-early 7 century ; - a : 
AD). lia. Public buildings continu- 
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In 2005, two well 
preserved wine- 
pressing 
installations were 
found in different 
parts of excavation 
area. 


ed to function, streets we- 
re maintained, and new 
construction was under- 
taken on a sizeable sca- 
le, even if many of the 
new buildings were now 
made of mud-brick on 
stone foundations. At the 
same time it is clear from 
the excavations in the 
Enclosure that food pro- 


~ cessing and storage we- 
Treading floor of a wine press found in 


the Lower City Enclosure in 2005 i pays regularly carried 
(probably Dark Ages, 7"*-early 9" out within the city. In 
century AD). 2005, for example, two 


A deep, plaster-lined tank, originally part of a wine press, filled with 
carbonised grain and debris, Lower City Enclosure 
(Dark Ages, early gth century AD). 
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well preserved wine-pressing installations were found 
in different parts of excavation area. One, near the so- 
uth-west corner of the Enclosure, preserves the who- 
le of the pressing floor with a central drain hole that 
leads via a stone spout into a smaller collecting well. 
The other next to the street at the centre of the south 
side of the Enclosure was converted in its latest pha- 
se into a storage silo, and large quantities of carbo- 
nised grain were found inside it below a destruction 
layer. 

The street itself was another important find in the 
2005 season, showing that some elements of the lay- 
out of the Late Roman and Early Byzantine city were 
preserved in the subsequent Dark Ages. Despite the 
fact that the surviving road surface is unpaved (it is 
made up of compacted earth mixed with a generous 
scatter of broken bone, pottery, and marble), the street 
clearly remained a major thoroughfare running in a 
straight line across the centre of the Lower City. It was 
buried under a layer of ash and collapsed debris, prob- 
ably part of the general destruction caused by the sack 
of Amorium in AD 838. 

In addition to the street, two major structures are 
visible in the excavated area today. One is a rectan- 
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Pied as s = mm OF as 
Buildings inside the area of the Lower City Enclosure, including 
Structure 2 incorporating a stone screw press weight in one of its 
interior division walls. 


gular building (Structure 2) that extends under the 
Enclosure wall so that its southern end wall can be 
traced immediately outside the Enclosure. The pre- 
cise date and function of the building remain uncle- 
ar, although it was obviously built sometime before 
the Enclosure wall itself. One part of the interior was 
found to have hydraulic plaster on its walls and sto- 
ne-slab floor, while a large stone screw press weight, 
carved with a cross on its upper surface, was exca- 
vated near the centre of the building. Structure 2 may 


Some buildings within the Enclosure were 
used for a long time but others were 
apparently demolished and their building 
materials incorporated into new structures. 
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thus have served origi- 
nally as a winery. 
The other buil- 
ding is now 
completely 
protected 
by a mo- 
der roof 
so that it 
is difficult 
to see pre- 
cisely its 
shape and 
size, and the 
number of ro- 
oms it contai- 
ned. However, 
this building (Struc- 


tures 1 and 3) is 

one of the most in- _Base of a terracotta wine cup inscribed 

t ti 4 with the name of a monk called Thomas 
eresting an Hs (Middle Byzantine, 10°-11 century 

portant public buil- AD). 

dings so far unco- 

vered at Amorium, 


and as such it deserves its own heading. 


Structure 2 in the Lower City Enclosure with stone screw press 
weight (Dark Ages or Middle Byzantine, gth_q qth century AD). 
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Excavation of Byzantine structures to the east of the bathhouse in 2002. 


The Bathhouse 

Structures 1 and 3 were excavated between 1998 and 
2002. The former is essentially a rectangular block, 
divided into six rooms, while the latter is a single large 
hall. Together they form a complex built as a single 
unit, probably surrounded originally by an open space 
or courtyard. The exterior walls are composed of small 
masonry blockwork, interspersed with brick courses 
— a technique that is typical of Late Roman and Early 
Byzantine construction. Further clues to the date of 
the complex were provided by the plan and design of 
the large hall (Structure 3). This was polygonal in 
shape; its exterior walls are laid out on the basis of it 
having eighteen sides, although the actual foundations 
appear to be circular. The interior walls are divided into 
six semicircular apses, three of which were pierced with 
doorways. The ones to the northeast and southwest 


Polygonal buildings are a common feature 
of Late Roman and Early Byzantine 
architecture in the East, where they served 
a number of different purposes — as 
mausolea or martyria, baptisteries, and the 


like. 
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Polygonal hall 
Vestibule 
Frigidarium 
Caldarium 
Tepidarium 
Praefurnium 
Latrine (?) 
Sudatorium (?) 
or heated basins 
weneee Unexcavated 
Blocking 
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Plan of the bathhouse complex. 


led to the outside of the building, while the southern 
door gave access to the rectangular building (Structure 
1). Polygonal buildings are a common feature of Late 
Roman and Early Byzantine architecture in the East, 
where they served a number of different purposes — 
as mausolea or martyria, baptisteries, and the like. 
Here, however, the hall must have functioned as a 
grand entrance hall or changing room that led to the 
bathing rooms in Structure 1. 

At the centre of the polygonal hall there is a circu- 
lar stone stylobate, which originally supported six mar- 
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ai 
The interior of the polygonal hall (6th century AD). 


ble columns. Traces of mortar still adhere to its sur- 
face, indicating the location of each column base oppo- 
site one of the projecting brick piers that stand between 
the six apsidal bays in the walls. Brick arches linked 
the columns to the main core of the building, and it is 
clear from the surviving architectural elements that the 
superstructure included an impressive vaulted roof. The 
interior of the hall was lavishly furnished. The walls and 
floors were clad in marble, and the six columns were 


a 


The central stylobate of the polygonal hall, during excavation in 2001. 
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The polygonal hall was richly appointed 
with marble on the walls and floor. Six 
coloured marble columns stood in a circle 
around the centre, each topped with a 
limestone capital decorated with crosses. 


provided with a matching set of capitals decorated with 
raised crosses and blank round bosses. At the centre 
of the hall there is now a deep circular hole. It is unlike- 
ly that it was once filled with water, forming some sort 
of pool, but it may have marked the location of a large 
basin or fountain, for a drainage channel has been 
found running through and under the exterior wall in 
the southeast bay of the hall. 

Pottery evidence from the earth fill below the level 
of the floors within the polygonal hall supports the dat- 
ing offered by the architectural evidence. In all likeli- 
hood, therefore, the bathhouse complex was construct- 
ed at some point during the 6" century AD. However, 
the polygonal hall was subsequently abandoned, and 
all three doorways (and even the drainage channel) 
were blocked up, effectively sealing the structure off 
from the outside. The reason for this has been a hotly 
disputed subject amongst the excavators. Some con- 
tend that the building must have become structural- 
ly unsafe, possibly as the result of an earthquake, but 
others would attribute its abandonment to social or eco- 


One of the six capitals found in the rubble inside the polygonal hall 
(6th century AD). 
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Fallen columns and capital as found inside the polygonal hall in 
2002 (mid to late 6" century AD). 


nomic pressures in the 8" century AD. The latter inter- 
pretation is more likely, given that much of the inte- 
rior décor was stripped from the walls and floors before 
the doorways were blocked up. Indeed this, combined 
with the fact that the interior columns and their cap- 
itals were left behind, suggests that the fabric of the 
building remained sound. Thereafter the derelict hall 
gradually filled up with debris and was never reused. 
Fortunately, too, it evaded the attentions of local stone 
robbers during the 20th century, and so has survived 
to provide us with an insight into the grand buildings 
that once adorned Early Byzantine Amorium. 

The rectangular building that housed the suite of 
bathing rooms had a different fate to that of the polyg- 
onal hall. Structure 1 continued in use throughout the 
Dark Ages and even saw reoccupation in Middle 
Byzantine times. The multiple layers of occupation 
have confused the archaeological record, but through 


| The polygonal hall was stripped of much of | 
its marble furnishings before it was sealed 
up and left as a derelict building, while the 
bathhouse continued to function. 
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careful excavation these have been largely unravelled. 
The history of the bathhouse can thus be told, and it 
seems highly probable that the various rooms retained 
their original function until the mid-9' century AD. 
From the polygonal hall bathers would originally have 
passed through the southern doorway into a square 
room augmented with apses to either side. These semi- 
circular bays may have held small pools of running 
water that drained into the latrine that was located to 
the northeast. However, although a doorway was later 
made through the eastern apse to give access direct- 
ly from this room to the latrine, it seems likely that in 
the original layout of Structure 1 one proceeded first 
southwards into the cold room or frigidarium. Here 
there was a marble-clad bench built up against the 
south wall next to a small closet-like plunge bath in 
the south-east corner. One could also enter this room 
from the east, where there was a small vestibule with 
a well and a doorway to the outside. Perhaps this door 
was originally a service entrance, but after the polyg- 
onal hall was abandoned it became the only way into 
the bathhouse. Alternatively, as with later Islamic baths, 
the 6th-century complex may have been furnished with 
two entrances, one large and grand for the summer, 


leading from the polygonal hall to the frigidarium in the bathhouse. 
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The latrine in the northeast corner of the bathhouse (Early 
Byzantine-Dark Ages, 6'*-early 9 century AD). 


the other small and practical for the cold winter months. 
The latrine, as mentioned above, was conveniently 
located next to this entrance room. It seems to have 
had a large window in the east wall, providing light and 
ventilation. It had a brick barrel-vaulted roof, traces 
of which still remain. Likewise, there is a deep drainage 
channel running the length of the north wall, in front 
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Hypocaust pilae in the tepidarium of the bathhouse (probably Dark 
Ages, late 7'-early 9" century AD). 
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One room in the bathhouse formed a small 
latrine, with seating arranged along one 
wall above a drainage channel. 


of which there are remains of a sill; this probably held 
seats in place over the channel. If so, there would be 
room only for three or four occupants at a time in the 


latrine. 


To the west of the cold room there was the warm 
room (tepidarium), and beyond that the hot room (cal- 
darium). Both of these rooms were heated by means 
of hypocausts and flues running up the walls behind 
the marble revetment. At the western end of the build- 
ing were two smaller units, also furnished with 


hypocausts, flanking a 
large vent that brought 
hot air from the furnace 
room. It is likely that 
these were individual 
baths, filled with hot 
water brought by hand 
but kept comfortably 
warm by the proximity 
of the furnace and the 
hot air passing by them 
into the caldarium. 
Although the floors in 
both the hot and warm 
rooms have collapsed, 
the hypocausts them- 
selves are well pre- 
served. The hypocaust 
pillars (pilae) com- 
prised a number of dif- 
ferent types; as well as 
the usual ones made of 
bricks or tiles laid hor- 
izontally one on top of 


" * 
The hypocaust floor and surviving pilae in 
the caldarium of the bathhouse (probably 
Dark Ages, late 7'*-early 9t* century AD). 
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Strenuous efforts were clearly made to repair 
and maintain the bathhouse during the Dark 
Ages, but it is unknown who provided the 
funds and workmen for its upkeep. 
Likewise, there is no evidence for how the 
baths functioned on a day-to-day basis. 


another, there were pilae with bricks laid vertically. 
Others, again, were made out of stone (such as small, 
re-used columns) or large terracotta pipes. Nor was 
the arrangement of the pillars as regular as is usual- 
ly found in Roman baths; instead, they are placed in 
a somewhat haphazard fashion, sometimes grouped 
in pairs. All this suggests that in their present state the 
hypocausts may represent a refurbishment of the bath- 
house. Likewise, a number of terracotta spacers were 
recovered from the debris in the hypocausts. These 
would have been placed on the walls to provide a gap 
for hot air to circulate between the brick inner surface 
of the walls and the marble revetment that faced them. 
However, a number of crudely-shaped brick fragments 
were also used as ‘replacement’ spacers. Finally, the 
fabric of the bathhouse itself also contains spolia. 
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A finely decorated lintel block reused in the Dark Age bathhouse. 


Although some of the re-used material can be 
assigned to a later phase in the use of the building 
(when it was no longer a bathhouse), significantly a 
number of spolia blocks were incorporated into the 
heating system when it was still functioning. For exam- 
ple, a re-used lintel, decorated with a christogram and 
grape vines, was turned on its back and made into a 
supporting block above the hot air channel between 
the furnace and the caldarium. 

The bathhouse rooms, however, were lavishly fit- 
ted out with marble floor slabs and wall revetment, 
some of which remains in situ, while the impressions 
of other slabs can be seen in the bedding plaster that 
still covers the brick walls. Although much of the mar- 
ble can be identified as local (that is, from Anatolia — 
although not necessar- 
ily from the nearby 
quarries of Docimeium, 
modern Iscehisar), a 
number of fragments 
and small intact slabs 
of imported coloured 
marble have been 
found. These include 


: : Fragments of imported red marble 
antico verde and lapis and porphyry. 


Fragment of antico verde marble imported from Greece, reused in 
the bathhouse. 


lacedaimonicus, both green-veined marbles from 
Greece. Even though the pieces may have been re- 
used in the bathhouse, it is clear that such exotic and 
colourful stones were chosen in order to enhance the 
appearance of the building, and in any event it shows 
that at some point someone was rich enough to have 
Greek marble brought to Amorium. 

It cannot be proved that the repairs to Structure 1 
took place as a result of damage, natural or otherwise. 
It is, however, very likely that the refurbishment of the 

bathhouse occurred when the polygonal 
hall (Structure 3) was aban- 
doned and the passageway 
between the two halves of 
the complex was blocked 
up. The evidence for when 
this took place is limited, 
but the presence of re-used 
architectural elements 
such as the early Christian 
lintel block in the building 
provides some indication of 
date - and this can now be 
placed in the mid-8th 

Copper alloy coin of the emperor 


Nicephorus IT (AD 963-969), found inthe Century AD. Likewise, 
Lower City Enclosure. the abandonment of 
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The bathhouse probably continued to be 
used until the mid-9th century AD. 
Thereafter it lay derelict for over a century 
before the shell of the building was 
converted for other uses during the Middle 
Byzantine period. 


the use of the bathhouse occurred some time before 
the mid-10' century AD, since coins of the emperor 
Nicephorus II (AD 960-969) have been found in the 
foundations of the rubble and brick floors that were 
constructed over the ruins of the hypocausts in the 
warm and hot rooms. Other finds from both inside and 
the immediate vicinity of the bathhouse include coins 
of the Dark Ages (mid-7' to early 9t* century) — the 
latest of these was a copper alloy follis of Michael II 
(AD 820-829) recovered from the floor of the frigidar- 
ium. The fill within the hypocaust cellars of the cal- 
darium and tepidarium was rich in ash and contained 
a number of intact and broken pottery vessels. One 
such vessel was a fragmentary large coarse ware jug 
that has an incised Greek inscription running around 
the shoulder. Although not yet fully deciphered, it clear- 
ly begins with a quotation from Psalm 29, verse 3: + 
avi K(vpio)v énn tov ... (vdctmv) “the voice of the Lord 
upon the waters”. These and other finds, including part 
of a human skull, strongly suggest that the bathhouse 
was not just abandoned but was violently destroyed, 
and it is tempting to associate it with the destruction 
of other parts of the city that have been linked to the 
events in AD 838. 


The Forty-Two Martyrs of Amorium 

The story of the siege and sack of Amorium concludes 
with and leads on to that of the fate of the captives. 
When the forces of the caliph al-Mu’tassim broke into 
the city on August 12, AD 838, the inhabitants of 
Amorium, together with the soldiers who had tried in 
vain to defend them, were left at the mercy of the vic- 
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Amongst the captives 
forty-two high-ranking 
men were singled out for 
special treatment. 


tors. Some were doubtless cut 
down immediately or otherwise 
suffered death, others probably 
managed to flee, but a large 
number of people were captured. 
The sources tell us that these 
prisoners were then forced to 
accompany the Arab army when 
it retreated from Amorium, head- 
ing back towards Cilicia and 
Mesopotamia. Amongst the cap- 
tives forty-two high-ranking men 
were singled out for special treat- 
ment. They, it seems, were 


Detail of a picture of the Forty- 
Two Martyrs of Amorium : Y 
(Byzantine, 13'* century AD). _ imprisoned in Tarsus (then part 


of Abbasid territory) to await 

exchange or ransom by the 
Byzantines, but they waited in vain. Eventually they 
were taken to Samarra where, since they refused to 
convert to Islam, they were put to death in AD 845. 
Their story is recorded in a Byzantine Martyrion text, 
probably written soon after the mid-9th century AD. 
As a result their memory is preserved to this day, and 
the Orthodox Church still celebrates their martyrdom 
as part of the ecclesiastical calendar on March 6. While 
the story is itself fascinating, the contemporary details 
that it provides are of particular relevance to the set- 
ting at Amorium in the 9** century AD. The text 
describes the conditions that the Forty-Two Martyrs 
had to endure during their six-and-a-half year impris- 
onment. The prisoners are said to have been kept in 
shackles in a dark dungeon with little food and water, 
and no creature comforts. One passage specifically 
states that ‘they were not allowed to visit a bath, to 
cut their hair, or to expose themselves to the sun’s 
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rays.’ Whether or not such 
bathing facilities existed in Tarsus 
at the time, it is clearly implied 
that it was still the custom for 
Byzantines to go to the baths on 
a regular basis and that, when 
deprived of the opportunity, it 
was considered a severe hard- 
ship. The recently excavated 
bathhouse at Amorium would 
seem to add archaeological proof 
to this assertion. 


Byzantine Baths 

There is relatively little literary or 
archaeological evidence for baths 
and bathing in Byzantine times, 
so the discoveries at Amorium 
are particularly significant. By 
contrast, a great deal is known 
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about Roman baths (thermae); Marble column shaft with 
numerous examples have been cross graffito (Dark Ages or 


excavated throughout the empire cecure Aly, 


Middle Byzantine, 8"-11% 


and form some of the most 
impressive Roman remains that 
tourists can now see and visit. The majority of such 
buildings, however, fell into disuse during late antiq- 
uity, when changing economic and social conditions 
led to a decline in public bathing. For one thing it was 
very expensive to run a large public bathhouse — as 
well as the cost of staff to maintain the building and 
serve the bathers, a constant supply of fuel would be 
needed to heat the rooms and to provide hot water. 
Then there was the water supply itself. In Roman times 
most public baths were provided with a plentiful sup- 
ply of fresh running water by means of an aqueduct. 
Even in the largest metropolitan cities, however, aque- 
ducts fell into disrepair during late antiquity; in Istanbul, 
for example, it is known that the aqueduct of Valens 
was cut by the Avars during the siege of Constantinople 
in AD 626 and was not repaired until AD 766. Finally, 
the grandest Roman thermae benefited from imperi- 
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al patronage, a practice that 
seems to have ceased by the 
5th century AD. It is not 
known who paid for the con- 
struction and maintenance of 
later baths, but it is clear from 
both literary and archaeolog- 
ical evidence that small baths 
(balneae) were built and used 
in Byzantine times. 

It was, of course, much 
easier to maintain a small 
bathhouse than an imperial- 
sized baths. Such establish- 
ments did not require a con- 

—— , stant supply of water from an 
Small arched service conduit into aqueduct, and the well near 
the bathhouse’s tepidarium, later 

blocked up. the entrance at the south-east 
end of the Amorium bath- 
house clearly provided at 
least some of the water that was needed there. 
Likewise, the cost of fuel may have been kept low by 
restricted opening times, and in any case it was much 
cheaper to heat a small set of bathing rooms than a 
suite of grand halls with large pools and recreation 
areas. The change in the function and appearance of 
Roman baths can, in fact, be traced in the Amorium 
bathhouse. In its original configuration it included the 
polygonal hall, which not only had some architectur- 
al pretensions with its columns and alcoves but also 
must have served as an area where bathers could sit 
and gather socially. It is, therefore, one step removed 
from the typical Roman baths, where citizens met in 
surroundings that were not unlike those of other pub- 


~~ 


The Amorium bathhouse shows that during 
the Dark Ages the practice of public 
bathing was preserved, even though its use 
was probably severely restricted. 
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Bone gaming pieces found in the destruction layer near the 
bathhouse (probably early 9 century AD). 


lic spaces — such as the forum, the odeion, or the gym- 
nasium - where grand architecture and honorific stat- 
ues provided the backdrop to their daily lives. 
However, when the Amorium bathhouse was renovat- 
ed and the polygonal hall abandoned, these social 
aspects of bathing were clearly much reduced. 
Indeed, the size of the individual rooms indicates that 
the Amorium bathhouse was used by only a few clients 
at a time. Perhaps only certain privileged members of 
the community -the senior 

military, civil and 
ecclesiastical offi- 
cials (people, in ©, 
other words, like the 
Forty-Two Martyrs)- 
were allowed entran- 
ce. At any rate, the 
baths clearly no longer 
served as a meeting 
place for the general 


- Fragmentary amber pendant, found 
mass of citizens. in 2004 (probably Byzantine). 
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View of the ravine cutting across the ancient cemeteries and quarries, 
looking south. 


THE UPPER CITY 

The Upper City is, as previously stated, a man-made 
mound or tell, which in ancient times must have served 
as the acropolis for the city. Traces of a fortification 
wall can be seen running around the edge of the 
mound, and in places there are outlines of square or 
rectangular projecting towers. The excavations that 
were carried out on the Upper City between 1990 and 
1996 have shown that these defences are in fact two 
distinct constructions. The earlier circuit is composed 
of large reused blocks (spolia) taken from buildings 
of the Roman city and, most especially, from the exten- 
sive cemeteries that surrounded it. Around much of 
the mound this wall now lies exposed on the surface 
or is buried below the remains of a later wall. On the 
north slope, however, it is clear that large-scale rob- 
bing occurred many centuries ago; the stratigraphy in 
a trench excavated here clearly indicates that the first 
wall was robbed out and backfilled before the second- 
phase defensive wall was built behind and inside it. This 
second wall was first exposed along the south side of 
the Upper City in 1992. Its construction is of a differ- 
ent type, comprising small, irregular blockwork and 
pieces of brick. The interior face includes a series of 
small buttresses, and similar features were observed 
at several other points around the perimeter of the 
mound during the preliminary survey conducted in 
1990. In the places where the first-phase spolia con- 
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Part of the Middle Byzantine wall around the Upper City mound 
(late 9-11 century AD). 


struction is visible on the surface it must be assumed 
that all trace of the later curtain wall has disappeared. 
But elsewhere the second wall survives to a consid- 
erable height; for example, the 1993-95 excavations 
on the north side of the hédytik have uncovered a 
stretch of wall that still stands to a height of 2 metres. 

The Upper City fortifications are linked to those of 
the Lower City at the northeast and southwest corners, 
so it is clear that at some point the two circuits formed 
part of the same defensive system. However, the fact 
that the walls run round the whole of the mound, not 
just the north and west sides, suggests that the Upper 
City was a distinct and separate zone within the city. 
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Excavated area in the southern sector of the Upper City mound. 
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Aerial view of the southern sector of the Upper City mound, 
showing the line of the circuit wall. 


One account of the siege in AD 838 speaks of how 
some of the defenders fled to the Upper City when the 
Arab forces first gained entry into Amorium - that is, 
presumably, into the Lower City. The archaeological 
findings from the two trenches on the mound allow us 
to offer as a working hypothesis the following inter- 
pretation of the Upper City walls. 

The use of spolia in the construction of fortifications 
is often taken to indicate a period of insecurity, when 
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a city had to undertake suitable measures to defend 
itself from threat. It is unlikely, however, the work at 
Amorium should be assigned to the spate of fortifica- 
tion building that took place at various cities across 
Anatolia during the troubled times of the mid-3"4 cen- 
tury AD. The use of spolia is also common to many 
Byzantine fortifications — the walls of Ankara castle pro- 
vide a good example, as do those that surround St. 
John’s Church on Ayasoluk near Ephesus. A date in 
the early or mid-7th century AD would, therefore, seem 
more appropriate for the first-phase wall on the Upper 
City at Amorium. Its construction may have been 
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prompted not so much by the onset of Persian raids 
in the AD 610-620s as by the new role that Amorium 
assumed as the headquarters of the frontier general, 
the magister militum per Orientem, in the AD 640s. The 
military authorities may perhaps have established a 
secure base in the more defensible Upper City, while 
the civilian inhabitants continued to look to protection 
from the Lower City defences. The Amorium mound 
would thus have fulfilled the same functions as the 
citadel at Ankara when these two cities became provin- 
cial capitals in the latter part of the 7th century AD. 
As in the case of the fortifications of the Lower City, 
the destruction of the first-phase Upper City defences 
may well be attributable to the disastrous siege in AD 
838. The large Roman tombstones that had been incor- 
porated into this wall were thereafter scattered across 
the héytik in great confusion. These blocks were later 
reused for a second time in the foundations and lower 
courses of the houses and workshops that were built 
on the mound during the Middle Byzantine and Seljuk 
periods. The fact that these large blocks, eminently 
suitable for building work, were not incorporated into 
the second-phase defensive curtain is good reason for 
suggesting that the defences of the Upper City at 
Amorium were not rebuilt for some considerable time. 
At Ankara, which also fell to the Arabs in AD 838, the 
headquarters of the Bucellarian theme were re-estab- 
lished almost at once, while the walls of the citadel were 
restored twenty-one years later by the last emperor 
of the Amorian dynasty, Michael Ill (AD 842-868). 
There is as yet no archaeological evidence for such 
reconstruction work at Amorium during his reign. This 
is, perhaps, surprising, and a convincing explanation 
for the delay in refortifying Amorium is still lacking. 
The second-phase wall resembles the Lower City 


During the Dark Ages the Upper City must 
have served as the citadel and stronghold of 
Amorium — like the ‘kale’ at Ankara. 
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Copper alloy handle of a frying pan, found on the Upper City 
mound (probably Middle Byzantine, 10-11" century AD). 


Enclosure wall in its construction, and it is possible 
that both were erected only in the mid-to-late 10th 
century AD. Whether the Upper City then took on the 
role of a citadel again remains debatable, although 
some explanation has to be offered for its refortifica- 
tion. It is evident that areas of the Lower City (i.e. the 
Lower City Church) remained very much in use and 
played an important part in the life of Amorium in 
Middle Byzantine times. It cannot be argued that the 
wall was built to protect all the major buildings and 
functionaries that were there. Rather, it would seem 
that the new wall around the Upper City was both sym- 
bolic and defensive - a reflection of its former glory 
and a reaffirmation of its status as a city of the empire. 
Apart from the remains of a church visible on the 
surface near the north-east corner of the mound, the 
Upper City does not 
appear to contain any sub- 
stantial Middle Byzantine 
structures. Rather, good 
evidence has been found 
for domestic and industri- 
al use both in Middle 
Byzantine times and later 
during the Turkish period. 
The houses were relative- Copper alloy earrings (Middle 
ly small and simple with Byzantine, 10-11" century AD). 
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Terracotta lid handle in the form of a stylised bird’s head (Byzantine, 
probably 8"-11" century AD). 


foundations and lower walls made out of reused 
masonry, while the superstructure was of mud-brick, 
and the roofs comprised wooden beams, probably sup- 
porting layers of reed thatch and mud plaster. They 
appear to have differed little in plan and type of con- 
struction from the modern-day houses in the village 
of Hisarkéy. Those excavated on the southern side of 
the mound included one room where two large stor- 
age jars (pithoi) had been buried up to their rims in 
the earth floor. When 
they were first discov- 
ered in 1993, the jars 
were still covered with 
their original stone lids, 
although when the lat- 
ter were lifted it was 
found that they were 
completely empty. The 
pithoi appear to be of 
Byzantine manufacture 
since one of them is 
decorated with a cross 
and bears a sign in 
Greek letters, perhaps 


Large storage jar during excavation in 1993 
in the southern sector of the Upper City pets t 
mound (10"-11" century AD). as an indication of its 
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The discovery in 1995 of a kiln in the 
Upper City provided the first concrete 
evidence for Byzantine pottery production 
at Amorium. 


The pottery kiln found in the northern sector of the Upper City 
mound in 1995 (Byzantine, 8th - early 9th century AD). 


capacity. However, it may be that they were reused 
by the Seljuks who settled at Amorium, probably in 
the early 13" century AD. Certainly it appears that the 
Turkish newcomers adapted and reused the deserted 
living quarters that they found still standing on the 
Upper City mound. 

More remarkable was the discovery in the north- 
ern trench of a kiln, part of a potter’s workshop, togeth- 
er with a considerable amount of wasters — vessels that 
had become deformed during firing and so discarded 
— in the surrounding earth fill. The kiln lay below the 
Turkish levels and so clearly belongs to the Byzantine 
period, a dating that was confirmed by the presence 
nearby of two open-necked storage jars, one of which 
bore two maker’s stamps inscribed in Greek. Not only 
are excavated examples of Byzantine kilns extreme- 
ly rare, but the location of this kiln not just within the 
city but actually in the ‘prestige’ area of the Upper City 
is significant. Such industrial sites are usually thought 
to have been kept well away from any major build- 
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Pottery wasters found with the kiln on the Upper City mound 
(Byzantine, 8° - early 9th century AD). 


ings or living quarters because of the pollution and the 
risk of fire that were associated with them. Yet at 
Amorium it is situated not 
far the Upper City church 
and the prevailing norther- 
ly winds would have car- 
ried the smoke from the 
kiln across most of the set- 
tlement on the mound. In 
the coming years it is 
hoped that further excava- 
tion of the area will bring 
to light more evidence for 
Byzantine pottery produc- 
tion at Amorium. 

The excavations in the 
northern trench have also 
shown that Turkish occupa- 
tion continued well into the 
18 century AD. Here a 
two-room structure was 
uncovered whose roof tim- 
bers had collapsed and 
covered the floors of beat- 
en earth. One room, which 
had a stone-lined fireplace 


Large stamped jar found near the kiln 
on the Upper City mound (Byzantine, = 
8th - early 9" century AD). built into one wall, pro- 
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In future seasons the 
nature of the 
Byzantine, Seljuk, and 
Ottoman occupation 
of the Upper City will 
be investigated in 
greater detail. 


Fragment of Byzantine polychrome 
ware (Middle Byzantine, 10-11" 
century AD). 


duced a silver coin of the Ottoman sultan Mustafa III (AD 
1757-1774) and the iron mechanism of a flintlock mus- 
ket, complete with the flint still in place. Tree-ring dat- 
ing of the roof timbers provided further confirmation of 
the Ottoman date for this final stage of occupation on 
the Upper City. Although the Turkish settlement may 
have been quite small, the finds of glazed pottery, includ- 
ing fragments of both iznik plates and Kiitahya coffee 
cups, and of Ottoman tobacco pipes indicate that it 
achieved a certain 
degree of wealth and 
material prosperity 
before its ultimate 
demise. This appears 
to have occurred dur- 
ing the latter part of 
the 18th century, 
perhaps as a result of 
government efforts to 
consolidate and con- 
centrate the rural 
population for pur- 
poses of taxation and 
security. By 1836, 
when William 
Hamilton first identi- 
fied the ruins as those 


of Amorium, it seems 
Flintlock gun mechanism found inthe that the site was 


northern sector of the Upper City : 
mound (Ottoman, 18" century). entirely deserted. 
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Fragments of Kittahya ware coffee cups found at Amorium 
(Ottoman). 


THE NECROPOLIS 

Roman Amorium was provided with an extensive 
necropolis that almost completely surrounded the city 
itself. One cemetery stretches over the broken ground 
to the west of the Lower City and to either side of the 
ravine through which the modern road now approach- 
es Hisarkéy from Emirdag. The tombs are of various 
types, ranging from a single example of a tumulus to 
numerous rock-cut shaft graves, and from monumen- 


& fee). a ae 
Rock-cut graves in the southwest cemetery of Amorium 
(Roman, 1*-3"4 century AD). 
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Extensive cemeteries surrounded the 
Roman city of Amorium. Various different 
types of Roman tomb can be found in 
them. 


Drawing of the ravine and rock-cut tombs by Margaret Gill. 


tal tombs to simple funerary stelae. During the 1994 
season the dig team was made aware of the existence 
of an underground rock-cut tomb approximately 0.5 
km. to the south-west of the Lower City gateway 
(Trench AB). The tomb had been known to the locals 
for some time and had been the target of some unau- 
thorised digging. The large limestone slabs that formed 


_ o = a a2 eee "> 
Interior of the rock-cut tomb at the entrance to the ravine on the 
Emirdag road (Roman, 1st-3"4 century AD). 
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A Roman tomb excavated in 1995 was 
found to contain the remains of over ninety 
individuals, which must have been 
deposited over a prolonged period of time. 


the roof of the vestibule or passageway (dromos) to 
the tomb had been prised apart in order to provide 
access to the interior of the tomb, which had been thor- 
oughly ransacked. On first inspection it was found that 
the dromos was clogged with loose rubble, while the 
burial chamber itself was three-quarters filled with a 
mound of earth mixed with substantial quantities of 
bone. It was, therefore, decided to carry out a rescue 
excavation there in the following year in order to ensure 
the recovery of whatever artefacts were left, the col- 
lection of the bone material, and the restoration and 
preservation of the site itself. 

The tomb is a typical Roman arcosolium structure, 
partially excavated out of a limestone outcrop, with a 
short man-made dromos and a vertical entrance shaft. 
There are three burial couches, two along the sides 
and one across the back of the chamber, carved out 
of the bedrock. Each couch measures approximate- 
ly 1.85 by 0.9 metres, sufficient to accommodate an 
average-sized adult. The couches are edged with a low 
rock-cut barrier and arranged around a narrow 
sunken passage, which served to drain the tomb. The 
front edges of the two side couches had been dam- 
aged, while the barrier separating them from the couch 
at the rear was pierced with a central drainage chan- 
nel. Neither the main chamber nor the dromos retained 
any trace of decoration or inscription; there was also 
no sign of any wall plaster. 

The excavation produced a very large quantity of 
human skeletal material. Although no intact skeletons 
or articulated groups of bones were discovered, a study 
of the remains has shown that more than 90 individu- 
als (men, women, and adolescents) were buried in the 
tomb. It is not a mass grave, for it would have been 
impossible to place so many fully-fleshed bodies in the 
tomb at one time. Rather, the tomb must have been 
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Interior of the rock-cut tomb found in 1994, after cleaning and 
conservation (Roman, probably 2"4 century AD). 


reopened on numerous occasions and bodies added 
individually or, at most, in twos or threes. So, although 
it was constructed as a family tomb for only three occu- 
pants, the site was frequently re-used for additional buri- 
als, not necessarily associated with or related to the orig- 
inal owners. By contrast, the amount of pottery shards 
recovered was minimal, suggesting that most of the 
grave goods had been removed during the re-use and/or 
looting of the tomb. Nevertheless, the profiles of two ves- 
sels could be reconstructed from fragments found scat- 
tered in the tomb. Both are examples of Late Roman 
ware, dating between the 5" and early 7 centuries AD. 
In addition, a few objects in other materials had been 
overlooked by the tomb-robbers. The most attractive 
and distinctive find was a bronze belt buckle (of the so- 
called ‘Syracuse’ type), complete with its pin. This type 
of buckle, once thought to originate from central Europe, 
is now recognised as a Byzantine artefact and is dated 
to the 6 or early 7'* century AD. 

The precise dating of the tomb remains problem- 
atic, largely because of the dearth of datable materi- 
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Copper alloy belt buckle from the rock-cut tomb (Early Byzantine, 
6"-early 7 century AD. 


al and the extensive disturbance of the burials. The 
finds, however, indicate that the tomb remained in use 
for a considerable period, probably extending from the 
2d century AD, through the Late Roman period, and 
well into Byzantine times. After the rescue excavation 
had been successfully completed, the interior was 
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Early Christian tomb with Roman doorstones as re-used walls, 
before excavation. 
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New tombs were constructed in early 
Byzantine times with distinctive Christian 
features but reusing earlier pagan Roman 

tombstones. 


planned, the finds were drawn and recorded, and the 
painstaking job of washing, counting, and studying all 
of the human bone material was carried out. The tomb 
was subsequently closed and made secure. It can now 
be visited under the supervision of the site guard. 
Another tomb was excavated in 2005. This is locat- 
ed on the northern side of the ravine and overlooks 
both the Upper City mound and the modern road that 
leads into the village from Emirdag. The tomb has 
been partially exposed for many years as a result of 
illicit excavations that had uncovered several lime- 
stone funerary stelae of the Phrygian doorstone type. 
The present excavations, however, revealed that the 
tomb structure was 
more extensive than 
anticipated, compris- 
ing four separate but 
interconnected com- 
partments. The divid- 
ing walls, comprising 
re-used Roman door- 
stones, were arranged 
so that narrow pas- 
sageways were left 
between them and the 
exterior walls of the 
tomb on the south, 
east, and north sides. 
Whether the intention 
was to allow access 
from one compart- 
ment to another 
remains uncertain. 


Early Christian tomb during excavation, 
revealing additional compartments. 
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The tomb has a cruciform plan and it 
would appear that it was built specifically 
for Christian occupants since it is 
orientated east-west. 


Early Christian tomb after excavation, showing four compartments 
arranged around a cross-shaped partition. 


Although Byzantine graves that reused earlier 
Roman tombstones are well attested (notably at neigh- 
bouring Pessinus), the peculiar arrangement of the 
slabs to create a communal tomb of four interlocking 
compartments does appear to be exceptional. This 


Copper alloy pendant cross 
from the Early Christian 
tomb. 


arrangement provides a 
cruciform plan to the 
tomb as a whole, and it 
would appear that it was 
built specifically for 
Christian occupants since 
it is orientated east-west. 
The presence of Christian 
crosses and symbols 
reinforces this conclu- 
sion, as does the fact that 
those bodies that 
remained semi-articulat- 
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ed appeared to 
have been laid 
in the tomb 
with their heads 
to the west. 
However, as 
with the rock- 
cut tomb, it is 
difficult to date 


this Christian Two terracotta lamps found in the Early 
tomb precisely Christian tomb (Early Byzantine, 6'-early 


because of its 7” century AD). 

use for multiple 

burials. Its construction clearly postdates the Roman 
period, although the fill contained fragments of early 
Roman pottery and glass. Two intact terracotta lamps 
found in the northeastern compartment belong to a 
general type that is placed ca. ad 550-650, implying 
that the tomb was built before the late 6" or early 7th 
century AD. But the decorated reliquary cross and pen- 
dant from the northwestern compartment would be bet- 
ter placed in the 9th century AD. If so, it would sug- 
gest that the population of Amorium continued to use 
tombs in the ancient cemeteries well into Byzantine 
times. 


Byzantine reliquary cross found in the Early Christian tomb. 
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Copper alloy coin of Theophilus, showing the emperor in 
triumphal regalia, found in 2006. 


4 Detail of a copper alloy coin of Michael II and Theophilus (AD 
821-829), found during the excavations. 
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uring the mid- 

D 9th century 
AD Byzantium was 
ruled by three 
emperors in 
succession from 
father to son — 
Michael II (AD 
820-829), 
Theophilus (AD 
Reverse of a gold coin, minted in 829-842), and 
Michael il and Theophilus first | Michael III (AD 

son, Constantine (private 842-867). 


collection). 


Although the dynasty was short-lived, lasting for just 
under half a century, its existence nevertheless con- 
stituted an unusual period of relative stability in 
Byzantine history. It was a rare occurrence for any 
emperor to die naturally and to be succeeded peace- 
fully by his son and heir; it was even more extraor- 
dinary for the throne to pass to a third generation. As 
mentioned above, Michael II was a native of Amorium. 
His son, Theophilus, was also probably born and spent 
at least some of his childhood years there. The city 
remained of special significance to Theophilus 
throughout his reign, and this may be seen as the main 
reason why it became the principal target for the Arab 
attack in AD 838. 

The details of Michael II’s early life are obscure. 
His family is said to have been extremely poor, but 
sources also refer to him receiving some education 
and to his skill at judging all forms of livestock. It was, 
perhaps, natural for him, given his background at 
Amorium, to choose a military career. Despite some 
form of speech impediment that later earned him the 
nickname of ‘the Stammerer’, Michael II quickly 
showed ability as a soldier and gained both promo- 
tion and recognition from his superiors. In AD 802 


Michael was enrolled in the 
bodyguard of the general 
(strategos) Bardanes, along 
with Thomas the Slav and the 
future emperor Leo V (AD 813- 
820). It seems that Michael 
and Leo became close person- 
al friends; their ties of friend- 
ship were strengthened by 
their marriages to two sisters, 
Thecla and Barka respective- 
ly, the daughters of their com- 
mander, Bardanes. Later, but 
before July AD 813, Leo also 
became godfather to Michael’s 
son, Theophilus. Most scholars 
regard Bardanes and _ his 
daughters as of Armenian ori- 
gin, but the fact that he had the 
nickname of Tourkos (‘the 
Turk’) suggests otherwise. If he 
was a Turk who had become 
a Christian, it would not have 
been impossible for him to take 
an Armenian Christian name. 
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Byzantine manuscript 
illustration of goats and a 
wolf (Middle Byzantine, 
11" century AD). 


Brick fragment with paw marks of a large dog 
(Late Roman or Byzantine). 
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Michael II was a career soldier who rose 
through the ranks to become emperor in 
AD 820. His path to the imperial throne 
was not smooth but involved much intrigue 
and betrayal. 


So, it may not be idle to speculate that the future 
emperor Theophilus had a Turkish grandfather! 

When Bardanes rebelled in AD 803, both Michael 
and Leo deserted him in favour of the reigning emper- 
or, Nicephorus I, an act for which Michael received a 
significant promotion as reward for his loyalty. 
Shortly after the accession of the emperor Michael | 
Rhangabe in AD 811 Leo was appointed to command 
the Army of the Anatolics based at Amorium, and 
Michael was summoned by his old friend to join him 
there as his confidential advisor and right-hand man. 
Sources indicate that Michael played a prominent role 
in Leo’s bid for the throne after Michael I’s defeat at 
the battle of Versinicia in Thrace. After Leo became 
emperor in late AD 813, Michael was duly rewarded 
with the title of ‘patrician’ (patricius) and made com- 
mander (comes) of the imperial guards (the excu- 
bitores), a position that he apparently held until AD 
820. 

Some time in the summer or early autumn of AD 
820 relations between Leo V and Michael turned sour, 
and the emperor began to suspect his old friend of 
being involved in a plot against him. Accusations 
against Michael led to his imprisonment, and he only 
escaped death on Christmas Eve because of the inter- 
vention of Leo’s second wife, the empress Theodosia. 
She urged her husband to postpone the execution until 
after the Christmas festivities. Leo reluctantly accept- 
ed her plea, but his hesitation proved fatal. It gave 
those involved in the conspiracy time to rally their 
forces and so strike the emperor down while he attend- 
ed church services on Christmas Day. It remains 
uncertain whether Michael was in fact privy of the plot 
to assassinate Leo, but it is clear that he was the prin- 
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cipal beneficiary since he was promptly acclaimed as 
Leo’s successor. 

The sources certainly give the impression that Leo’s 
reign became more unpopular as it progressed, where- 
as Michael’s accession to the throne is said to have 
been met with general approval. Soon afterwards his 
own coronation he crowned his son, Theophilus, as 
co-emperor, perhaps partly in reaction to news of the 
rebellion of his other former comrade-in-arms, 
Thomas the Slav, but it would also seem that from 
the outset Michael was bent on establishing his power 
along dynastic lines. For example, when his wife 
Thecla died in ca. AD 824, he decided to remarry, 
despite the fact that the Greek Church frowned on sec- 
ond marriages. He chose as his new bride, 
Euphrosyne, the daughter of the emperor Constantine 
VI (AD 780-797), although she was then living as a 
nun in a convent. This could be interpreted as delib- 


Marble relief fragment of an eagle with its prey 
(Middle Byzantine, ith century AD). 
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Manuscript illumination depicting the emperor Theophilus on his 
throne, flanked by bodyguards and officials 
(Byzantine, 13" century AD). 


erate attempt to legitimise his rule. Similarly, various 
stories that later grew up concerning prophecies and 
omens foretelling his rise to power may have been 
deliberately started by Michael himself or, at least, by 
those close to the throne. 

The major event during the early part of Michael’s 
reign was the rebellion of Thomas the Slav. The strug- 
gle developed into a full-scale civil war, during which 
Michael was besieged for a time within Constantinople. 
Only two themes, the Opsikion and the Armeniakon, 
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When Michael II became emperor he first 
had to contend with a serious rebellion led 
by Thomas the Slav, who ironically was the 
general in charge of the troops based at 
Amorium. 


remained loyal to the emperor. Thomas had been 
serving as commander of the Army of the Anatolics 
and was based at Amorium when news arrived Leo’s 
assassination and Michael’s elevation to the purple. 
Sources claim that Michael’s unpopularity was the 
result of his associations with the heretical Athinganoi, 
since the influence of sect was particularly strong at 
Amorium, but this seems unlikely. The basis for the 
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The civil war dragged on for three years 
and had a serious effect on the Byzantine 
empire, weakening both the army and the 

navy. 


conflict should rather been seen as a simple power 
struggle between leading military figures. Michael was 
a supporter of iconoclasm, but this does not appear 
to have been a significant factor in the struggle with 
Thomas. Michael’s treatment of iconophiles was 
apparently very lenient and certainly more so than that 
of his predecessor, so that it is only in the later sources 
that he is reviled for his religious beliefs and practices. 
It is surprising to find that Thomas enjoyed so much 
support, especially at Amorium. The civil war 
dragged on for three years and had a serious effect 
on the Byzantine empire, weakening both the army 
and the navy. As a result imperial control over out- 
lying parts of the empire diminished during Michael’s 
reign. The main beneficiaries were the Arabs, who in 
AD 826 overran the western part of Sicily and cap- 
tured the whole of Crete. The conflict must also have 
affected central Anatolia, although nothing is known 
about the part played by Amorium in the struggle or 
of the consequences the city may have suffered as a 
result of backing the wrong side. 

Michael died in AD 829, aged about 60, succumb- 
ing to a kidney infection. He was the first emperor for 
more than half a century to die of natural causes in 
his own bed, and the first since Leo IV (AD 775-780) 
to leave a strong and healthy son to succeed him. 

At the time of his father’s death Theophilus had 
already been co-emperor for eight years. His exact 
age in AD 829 is unknown, but sources speak of him 
as being a grown man, so he was probably born some- 
time in the first decade of the 9th century AD. What 
is clear is that he, like his father, was a native of 
Amorium and spent his early years there. He 
received a good education, and was at one time a pupil 
of John the Grammarian, the most gifted Byzantine 
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scholar of the age. Theophilus’ learning and cultured 
manner are seen as being in stark contrast to the plain, 
unsophisticated ways of his soldier father. Since he 
inherited the empire without the stigma of usurpation, 
without serious opponents at home or enemies abroad, 
and without any pressing military or financial prob- 
lems, Theophilus’ reign began with a surge of opti- 
mism and energy. He was determined to win a rep- 
utation as a just and cultivated as well as a success- 
ful ruler, taking as his role model the famous Abbasid 
caliph, Harun al-Rashid (AD 786-809). 

Theophilus’ stepmother, Euphrosyne, had been 
named as co-ruler in Michael’s will, but her main task 
was to organise a ‘bride show’ and ensure that 
Theophilus chose a suitable empress. It was imper- 
ative that the young emperor should marry and father 
an heir - another clear indication of the dynastic 
ambitions of Michael and his family. Theophilus 
picked a lady called Theodora to be his bride. Once 
their marriage and joint coronation had been com- 


Gold coin of the emperor Theophilus, minted in AD 830/1-840 
(private collection). 
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pleted, Euphrosyne retired from public life. The mar- 
riage quickly produced three daughters before a son 
and heir, Constantine, was born, probably in ca. AD 
834. Coins were minted depicting Constantine seat- 
ed beside his father, but he died while still an infant. 
Thereafter, the succession became increasingly a 
cause for concern until, in AD 840, Theodora unex- 
pectedly provided Theophilus with another son, the 
future Michael II]. Meanwhile, two further daughters 
had been born, and these five imperial princesses 
served to provide marriage alliances that could shore 
up the Amorian dynasty. 

Theophilus is noted for having initiated a huge pro- 
gramme of construction both in the capital and else- 
where. Sources speak of some repair work that was 
carried out at Amorium during his reign, but most of 
his attention and resources were devoted to strength- 
ening the defences of Constantinople. The walls along 
the shore of the Golden Horn had been damaged dur- 
ing Thomas’s siege; their repair had been started by 
Michael II, but it was Theophilus who decided to 
heighten the sea walls along their entire length. Many 
of the inscriptions recording this work, which were 
inserted into the stonework of the towers, still survive. 
Attention was also paid to increasing the strength of 
the army, so that it recovered from the losses suffered 
during the civil war with Thomas. The army was rein- 
forced with detachments of Khurramites, a group from 
eastern Iran, who sought refuge from religious perse- 
cution in the Caliphate. Finally, Theophilus also reor- 
ganised the ‘Theme’ system and extended it to 
Cherson, a distant imperial outpost on the northern 
shores of the Black Sea. 

Although Theophilus was apparently a great 
admirer of Islamic art and culture, he clearly saw the 


Theophilus’ stepmother, Euphrosyne, was 
named as co-ruler in Michael’s will in order 
to ensure a smooth succession. 
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Abbasid caliph as his political rival and enemy. He 
thus embarked on a series of minor offensive cam- 
paigns against the Arabs on the eastern frontier. These 
enabled him to hold two ceremonial triumphs in 
Constantinople in AD 831 and AD 837. His victories 
were celebrated on a new series of copper alloy coins, 
whose reverse legend reads: ‘You conquer, O 
Theophilus Augustus.’ This was the first major 
reform of the base metal coinage since early 
Byzantine times. The standard reverse design on base 
metal coinage had been introduced by the emperor 
Anastasius in AD 498. Similar coins, still bearing the 
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Manuscript illumination depicting the emperor Theophilus on 
horseback with imperial troops (Byzantine, 13" century AD). 
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Reverse of a copper alloy coin 
of the emperor Theophilus, 
minted in AD 830/1-842, found 
in the Lower City Enclosure. 


Theophilus undertook a 
lavish programme of 


rebuilding both in 
Constantinople and 
elsewhere in the empire. 


denomination letter ‘M’ (for 40 
nummi), were minted at the 
beginning of Theophilus’ reign, 
but were soon superseded by the 
‘Victory’ type. Coins with both 
reverse types have been found 


during the excavations at Amorium. 

Theophilus’ second triumph was prompted by the 
capture in AD 837 of Sozopetra, a frontier fortress in 
the southern foothills of the Taurus mountains near 
the modern city of Kahramanmaras. It was not a par- 
ticularly significant military success, but Sozopetra 
happened to be the birthplace of the ruling caliph, al- 
Mu‘tassim. Its capture and destruction by the 
Byzantine forces was, therefore, a serious loss of face 


Reverse of a copper alloy coin 
of the emperor Theophilus, 
minted in AD 829-830/1, found 
during the excavations. 


for al-Mu‘tassim, who was 
obliged to launch a large retal- 
iatory raid into Byzantine terri- 
tory, as much to win populari- 
ty with his own subjects as to 
inflict punishment on 
Theophilus. In the spring of the 
following year he marched into 
Anatolia, intent on destroying 
the emperor’s home _ town, 
Amorium. 

Theophilus’ inability to repulse 
the Arab invasion and to save 
Amorium from capture shows 
his abilities as a general in a 
very poor light. Yet, despite the 
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reverse in AD 838 - which involved a severe defeat 
on the battlefield for the Byzantine army as well as the 
complete destruction of Amorium —- he remained 
emperor for a further three and a half years, and his 
position does not seem to have been seriously chal- 
lenged. The only consistent opposition to Theophilus’ 
rule came from various clergymen who advocated icon 
veneration. Later sources saw his persecution of 
iconophiles as the reason for his military failures and 
eventually for his death. The loss of Amorium is rep- 
resented as having weighed heavily on Theophilus’ 
conscience, and for the rest of his reign he exhibited 
none of the energy and confidence that had so marked 
his earlier years. Theophilus died on January 20, AD 
842, after he had been taken ill, probably with dysen- 
tery; he was buried in the Church of the Holy Apostles 
in Constantinople. 

Theophilus was succeeded by his two-year-old son, 
Michael Ill. The extreme youth of the new emperor nat- 
urally led to a great deal of court intrigue, as power- 
ful men tried to exert their influence first over 
Theodora, who acted as regent, and then over Michael 
when he grew into boyhood. 
However, Theodora herself 
seems to have been one of the 
main instigators in the restitu- 
tion of icon veneration in AD 
843. The first Sunday in Lent, 
when the Council announced 
its decision, has been celebrat- 
ed in the Eastern Church ever 
since as the Sunday of 
Orthodoxy. 

Little is known about 
Michael’s childhood or youth, 
but in ca. AD 856 when he 
reached the age of about 16 it 
appears that he fell out with 
his mother over her choice of 
bride for him. Against his Byzantine graffito on small 
wishes Theodora forced marble slab: cross with slogan 


: : ‘Jesus Christ conquers’ (Middle 
Michael to marry Eudocia Byzantine, 10"*-11" century AD). 
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Decaploitissa, although 
he had already fallen in 
love with another 
woman, Eudocia 
Ingerina. As a conse- 
quence Michael replaced 
his mother with her 
brother, his uncle 
Bardas, as his chief min- 
ister. Bardas continued to 
direct the Byzantine state 
successfully in the 
emperor’s name for the 


Marble archivolt fragment found at 


Emirdag, probably from Amorium 
(Byzantine, 10% century AD).. next ten years. In AD 


866, however, Bardas 
was murdered in anoth- 
er flurry of court intrigue, and because of Michael’s 
inability to rule in his own right Basil I (AD 867-886) 
was proclaimed as co-emperor. The joint reign did not 
last long. The able and ambitious Basil plotted to have 
Michael assassinated, and achieved his end on 24 
September, AD 867. Michael’s ineptitude and drunk- 
enness may, however, have been exaggerated by 
sources influenced by the propaganda of the succeed- 
ing Macedonian dynasty. For much of his reign the 
Byzantine empire continued to prosper, and Michael’s 
name is found on numerous inscriptions recording the 
rebuilding of fortifications at important cities such as 
Nicaea and Ancyra. By contrast, there is as yet no 
evidence to suggest that Michael showed any inter- 
est in the reconstruction of Amorium. 
With Michael’s death the Amorian dynasty official- 
ly came to an end. It had lasted for not quite half a 
century and included only three emperors, whereas the 
Macedonian dynasty, which began with Basil I, con- 
tinued for the next two centuries. However, Basil’s suc- 
cessor Leo VI (AD 886-912) is claimed by some 
sources to be Michael’s illegitimate son by Eudocia 
Ingerina, who had been married off to Basil although 
she remained Michael’s mistress. The story may find 
some support from the fact that when Leo became 
emperor (after the death of his supposedly real father 
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With the death of Michael III in AD 867 
the Amorian dynasty came to an end, 
having lasted for not quite half a century. It 
provides a rare example in Byzantine 
history of a family that was able to retain 
the imperial throne for three generations. 


Basil), he had Michael’s remains transferred from a 
tomb at Chrysopolis to the Church of the Holy Apostles 
in Constantinople. Perhaps, then, the Amorian dynasty 
survived, just as Amorium did, to witness and partic- 
ipate in the Byzantine revival of the 10 and 11‘ cen- 
turies AD. 

What is certain is that both the Amorian emperors and 
the city played a significant part in the history of the 
Byzantine empire in the 9" century AD. 


Copper alloy coin of Michael II and Theophilus, found during the 


excavations. 
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